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T IS a great pleasure to me to stand in the presence of this large 

and representative group of members of our academic family and 
to speak briefly on matters which will be of special interest to you, 
since they have to do with some of my own past experiences in the 
work of the profession which you have chosen as your own. Our Uni- 
versity has become so large and so many-sided that it is no easy mat- 
ter to come to know all of its members, or even to keep track of the 
dominating and interesting movements which go forward year by 
year or even month by month. Some years ago when Calvin Coolidge 
was in the White House, he once said to me with his characteristic 
smile, ‘How many of the professors in Columbia University do you 
know personally ?”’ I replied, ‘““My dear Mr. President, I know a great 
many more professors in Columbia University than you know of the 
generals and the admirals of the Army and Navy, of which you are 
the Commander-in-Chief.”” The President laughed and admitted that 
my answer was a good one. 


You will be interested in some of the experiences of long ago in 
the work of our profession and its organization in this country at a 
time when it was at a peak of distinction that has always seemed to 
me very remarkable, and that, so far as I can judge, it has never 
since reached. This was the period from about 1875 to about 1905. I 

* An address delivered before the Graduate Club of Teachers College, May 10, 1936. 
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fancy that the standard of excellence then attained may have been 
due to the effect of the Civil War on American life. That war and 
its after-happenings brought into American public service and into 
the intellectual life of the nation an exceptional number of outstand- 
ing personalities. It would be difficult to find any period, either ear- 
lier or later in our history, when there were so many striking per- 
sonalities engaged in the work of education in this country as was the 
case from about 1875 to about 1900, or possibly a little later. The 
profession then attracted not only men of great ability, but men of 
exceptional character and personality. It may perhaps be that the 
business instinct and the power of the gain-seeking motive had not 
then become so strong as they did later, for we certainly had in the 
work of education at that time, in the superintendencies of our school 
system, in our elementary school and high school principalships, and 
in many of our college professorships a very extraordinary body 
of men. 

Teachers College did not take corporate form until 1889, but as an 
idea and an ideal it began its life in the month of December, 1886. 
It took some little time for that idea and ideal to obtain the support 
necessary to enable it to take on concrete and organized form. In 
connection with the founding of Teachers College, there was a move- 
ment afoot, particularly strong in New York and vicinity, for the 
introduction of manual training and industrial and art education in 
the schools. Some of us identified ourselves heartily with this move- 
ment, which was just beginning to attract public attention and to 
arouse a certain measure of public interest and support. At that time 
there lived in Chicago a gentleman named Charles H. Ham, who 
was deeply interested in such a movement. He conceived the notion 
that the United States Commissioner of Education should be a per- 
son concerned with and interested in it. Without my knowledge, 
and of course without my consent, he undertook to have me 
appointed United States Commissioner of Education by President 
Harrison. The proposal was really quite ridiculous. I was but just out 
of college and was only getting started in the interesting things of life, 
with increasingly clear and definite plans with respect to my life- 
work in connection with the coming Teachers College and with Co- 
lumbia University. Under no circumstances would I have deserted 
what I was then proposing to do in order to be United States Com- 
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missioner of Education. Nevertheless, on the urgent insistence of 
Mr. Ham and that of the scores of other persons whose support he 
enlisted, President Harrison sent for me shortly after his inaugura- 
tion on March 4, 1889, and invited me to be United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. For a number of years that post had been held 
by General John Eaton of Ohio, who, upon the election of President 
Cleveland in 1884, was succeeded by Nathaniel H. R. Dawson of 
Georgia. President Harrison proposed to make a change in the of- 
fice. Of course, I thanked him most warmly for the compliment of 
his invitation, but pointed out that I had no experience which quali- 
fied me to hold this position, that I had no personal fitness for it and, 
moreover, that I had chosen a course of work in life from which I 
had no wish to be tempted. “And, furthermore,” I said to the Presi- 
dent, ‘there is available for this post the most distinguished educa- 
tional thinker in America, and he is the man whom I should urge 
you to appoint.” The President asked me whom I had in mind and 
I replied, “William T. Harris,” then of Concord, Massachusetts, but 
formerly of St. Louis, Missouri, where he had been Superintendent 
of Schools for nearly twelve years. The President said he had never 
heard of Dr. Harris, to which I replied, ““Your Secretary of the In- 
terior can tell you all about him, for he was a member of the Board 
of Education in St. Louis while Dr. Harris was Superintendent.” 
Within thirty days President Harrison appointed Dr. Harris to be 
United States Commissioner of Education. He filled that office with 
commanding distinction until the condition of his health required him 
to retire from it in 1906. In recognition of his great personal service, 
Dr. Harris was chosen by the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching to be the first person named on 
their list of those to receive their maximum retiring allowance, when 
that Foundation was organized in the very year of Dr. Harris’ re- 
tirement. 

It would be quite impossible to overstate the ability, the learning, 
or the commanding intellectual influence of Dr. Harris. His was the 
one great philosophical mind which has appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic. In addition to his philosophical learning and power, he had 
a most extraordinary gift of very simple exposition and it was this 
which gave him his power over the teaching profession. Dr. Harris 
could stand up before an audience of any kind of teachers or prin- 
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cipals and expound in the simplest language profound philosophical 
ideals and ideas, and so shape, in accordance with those ideals and 
ideas, the conduct of the thinking and action of those who heard him. 
In him there was a most remarkable combination of intellectual traits, 

He has not been appreciated by the subsequent generation, and 
the reason is very simple. It is one which I may say I foresaw and tried 
to guard against. I used to say to him, time and time again during 
the later years of his life, that he owed it to himself and his future 
reputation to bring together his philosophical doctrines in a single 
volume, which could be studied and referred to by thoughtful men and 
women for generations to come. He never lived to do this, but con- 
tinued to scatter his really marvelous writings through book reviews, 
comments, introductions to books, and casual articles in a way which 
perhaps multiplied his immediate contemporary influence, but cer- 
tainly prevented the erection of that literary monument which could 
be pointed to for all time. Some day an authoritative life of Dr. Har- 
ris will be written. If competently done, it will be an invaluable book. 
Dr. Harris was the ruling figure at all educational meetings in the 
United States during these very active years of his life. Every na- 
tional meeting was dominated by his personality and his thought. 
When invited to a state meeting or to a group meeting, he was the 
one person to whom everyone wished to speak and about whom every- 
one wished to talk. 

Dr. Harris was a New Englander, born on a farm near the village 
of North Killingly, Connecticut, in 1835. He entered Yale in 1854, 
but left in the middle of his Junior year, because he was ‘“‘dissatisfied 
with both the school and its curriculum,” to go to Missouri where he 
entered the public school service. He came in contact there with an ex- 
traordinary German of the 1848 movement, named Brockmeyer, who 
had marked philosophical capacity and subsequently became Lieutenant 
Governor of Missouri. Harris and Brockmeyer were the founders of 
the so-called St. Louis School of Philosophy, which was not a school 
in the ordinary sense but a group of serious students of philosophy. 
It was there that Dr. Harris’ influence began, and from there that it 
grew until it became literally stupendous. He founded the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy and its volumes remain today an indispensable 
repository of philosophical learning and interpretation. He edited the 
International Education Series which, likewise, is of permanent value. 
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His introductions to the volumes of this series are, many of them, 
unique and of lasting importance. In his own volume, The Psychologic 
Foundations of Education, the man is revealed at his best. In the large 
type of this book is printed what Dr. Harris has to say to the aver- 
age teacher, but in the small type of the footnotes is to be found the 
profound philosophy of the author. One who reads the book without 
the footnotes gets a general notion of Dr. Harris’ philosophical teach- 
ing, but one who reads the footnotes as well, gains insight into the 
philosophy which lies behind the advice and interpretation which 
has been given on the printed pages above the footnotes. 

He had a most engaging manner upon the platform and was very 
quick in retort when debate was in progress. When the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educational Association met at 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1894, Dr. Harris read a paper which was 
criticized from the floor by Dr. William H. Maxwell, then Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Brooklyn and afterwards the first Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York, himself one of the outstanding 
men in the profession. Dr. Harris retorted with some amusing and 
caustic references which made Dr. Maxwell’s objections to what he 
had said seem rather trifling and caused the great audience to laugh 
heartily. Then someone called for Dr. Andrew S. Draper, who was 
at that time State Superintendent of Public Instruction in New York 
and afterwards President of the University of Illinois. Dr. Draper 
rose and said, ‘‘No, excuse me; I shall not debate with Dr. Harris. I 
have a wife and child at home.” He did not wish to call down upon 
himself the gale of laughter which Dr. Harris had brought upon Dr. 
Maxwell. 

In those days there were some exceedingly interesting happenings 
which have become landmarks in the progress of educational theory 
and practice in the United States. In 1894 when the National Edu- 
cational Association met at Asbury Park, the Council of Education 
assembled two or three days before the general meeting. At that time 
there was read what proved to be a most remarkable and significant 
paper by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Dr. Hinsdale was the holder of the only important 
professorship of education which existed until Teachers College it- 
self was established. This paper was a very searching examination 
of the dogma of formal discipline. Any one who will read the record 
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of that meeting will see in Dr. Hinsdale’s paper the beginning of a 
very great change in our educational theory and practice, to be at- 
tributed in high degree to his influence. 

The following year, 1895, when the Department of Superintend- 
ence held its meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, there was still another mark 
of the beginnings of a development in American education. There 
was then presented the really great report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, of which Dr. William H. Maxwell was Chairman, ap- 
pointed two years earlier to consider and examine some of the fun- 
damental problems of elementary education. Among the members of 
this committee were Dr. William T. Harris, then United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Superintendents Balliet of Springfield, Mass., 
Dougherty of Peoria, Ill., Powell of Washington, D. C., Tarbell of 
Providence, R. I., Jones of Indianapolis, Greenwood of Kansas City, 
Mo., Brooks of Philadelphia, Poland of New Jersey, Seaver of Bos- 
ton, Lane of Chicago, Gilbert of St. Paul, Cooper of Galveston, and 
Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of Illinois. The re- 
port of the Subcommittee on the Correlation of Studies, presented by 
Dr. Harris at the Cleveland meeting, is an outstanding contribution 
to American educational philosophy. It led to a sharp discussion par- 
ticipated in by Charles De Garmo, then at Swarthmore College, and 
the two McMurrys, who were just at the beginning of their years of 
influence and leadership. These three men had recently returned from 
Jena where they had absorbed the Herbartian philosophy under the 
influence of Professor Rein. From that viewpoint they attacked Dr. 
Harris’ exposition, and the battle was on. Other participants included 
Dr. Walter L. Hervey, then head of Teachers College, Dr. Emerson 
E. White of Columbus, Ohio, and Superintendent Dutton of Brook- 
line, Mass., in addition to Dr. Harris himself. It may be that there 
have been other discussions of like or equal significance, but I venture 
to doubt it. The record of this discussion marks the beginning of the 
influence of the Herbartian philosophy upon our theory and practice. 
These happenings were not only quite out of the ordinary, but they 
marked definitely a movement of opinion in regard to educational doc- 
trine and practice which was of large significance. 

In those days the National Educational Association was a great 
power in the intellectual life of the profession. It was relatively small, 
compared to its membership at the present time, but much more 
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powerful because of the quality of the membership. It had been or- 
ganized as long ago as 1857, but led a precarious existence until it 
was strengthened by a transfusion of blood, so to speak, in 1884. 
This transfusion took place at the meeting held at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and the person who did the transfusing was Thomas W. Bicknell 
of Rhode Island, a most energetic and active organizer and leader 
of men. From 1884 the Association steadily grew in authority and 
in influence and in power until it changed its form and character about 
thirty years ago. 

In the time of which I speak, the meetings of the Association were 
attended statedly by the leaders of the profession in every group. 
Not only the superintendents of schools, principals of high schools 
and of normal schools, but the heads of a great many institutions of 
higher learning in the liberal arts and sciences made a practice of 
regularly attending these annual meetings and of participating in the 
discussion of the problems there considered. For example, the meet- 
ing at Toronto in 1891 marked the beginning of one of the most 
interesting and constructive movements which has ever come into the 
field of organized education in the United States. Nothing of it is 
recorded on the program, but during the week that session lasted 
there were constant consultations and discussions going forward as 
to the new and severe problems presented to the high schools of the 
country by the regulations governing college admission. When prep- 
aration for college admission was largely a task for private secondary 
schools only, the problem was fairly simple, but when with the growth 
of public high schools this problem had wholly changed its form and 
scope, matters were very different. The problem, as it presented it- 
self to the average high school principal at that time, was how he 
could treat his students who looked forward to entering different 
colleges at which examinations for admission were held at different 
times, with different requirements and sharply differing definitions of 
one and the same nominal requirement. If Latin is required for col- 
lege admission, what is Latin? One college insisted upon its definition 
and another college upon a different one. Mathematics is required for 
college admission. What is mathematics? The colleges paid no atten- 
tion to the needs of the high schools and the high schools had no way 
of impressing their needs upon the colleges. All these matters were 
much discussed at Toronto in 1891, and during the following winter 
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several informal conferences were convened in New York and 
elsewhere. 

Finally, at Saratoga in 1892, the time seemed ripe to accomplish 
something. It was my fortune to introduce into the National Council 
of Education the motion which authorized a Committee of Ten to 
study and to consider the relations between the high schools and col- 
leges. After some discussion the motion was carried. I then intro- 
duced a motion naming the committee. That, too, was carried and 
the famous Committee of Ten began its work. It was a very remark- 
able and a very representative committee. Its chairman was Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard and with him were Dr. Harris, President 
Angell of the University of Michigan, Mr. John Tetlow, head of the 
famous Girls’ Grammar School in Boston, President Taylor of Vassar 
College, Principal Robinson of the Albany, New York, Academy, 
President Baker of the University of Colorado, President Jesse of the 
University of Missouri, Principal Mackenzie of the Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey, School, and Professor King of Oberlin College. This 
Committee of Ten and its work marked the beginning of the complete 
reorganization of the relationship between secondary schools and col- 
leges in this country. We went to the Board of Directors of the 
National Educational Association and, by a vote of twenty-one to nine, 
got an appropriation of $2,100 to meet the expenses of the committee 
in conducting its inquiry. This was the first time that the directors 
had ever voted a dollar for any educational work of any kind. 

The first meeting of the Committee of Ten was held in my own 
apartment on Stuyvesant Square in New York, and their subsequent 
formal meetings were held in the Faculty Room of old Columbia Col- 
lege. When they submitted their report two years later there was 
started thereby the movement which resulted, after five years, in the 
establishment of the College Entrance Examination Board and the 
final solution of the administrative side of the problem of college ad- 
mission. It took a long time, however, to get the colleges to agree 
to co-operate. Dr. Eliot was the outstanding exception among the 
heads of colleges. He was willing and ready to lead, but it was some 
years before he could get the Harvard College faculty to agree with 
him or to support him. President Taylor of Vassar College could not 
command the support of his faculty nor could President Jesse of the 
University of Missouri, but they went ahead just the same, and the 
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faculties came along in due season. The situation had become such 
that any other course was quite impossible. 

Colleges like Harvard and Yale and Princeton and Williams and 
Swarthmore and Dartmouth and Brown and the rest held admission 
examinations at different times—in May, in June, or even in July. 
They had widely varying requirements for admission and they de- 
fined one and the same term in contrary fashions. Cicero meant 
one thing to one college and something quite different to another. ‘The 
same was true of algebra, of Homer, or of American history. The 
consequence was that the work of the secondary schools was com- 
pletely wrecked during the last year of their teaching, so far as those 
students were concerned who were looking forward to college en- 
trance. Some of them, in desperation, had to make a Harvard group, 
a Yale group, a Williams group, and so on, to prepare the candidates 
for admission on the subject matter as those colleges defined it. 

This whole problem came to a climax in 1899 when I had arranged 
to present a motion at the meeting of the Association of the Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland, to be 
held at Trenton, New Jersey, endorsing the project for a College En- 
trance Examination Board and pledging the secondary schools of 
that area to support it. I had already secured a vote from the faculty 
of Columbia College endorsing this action. President Eliot did a very 
characteristic thing at that meeting, and I must pause to tell you that 
he was a very little understood man. 

Eliot is one of the very, very great Americans who was never un- 
derstood because, like another of our greatest Americans, Elihu Root, 
he concealed a heart of fire under an exterior of formal coldness, 
which led people to think that he did not have any feeling. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his heart was his dominating characteristic, but he never 
let people know it. Therefore, that great man was never fully under- 
stood or appreciated—either in Cambridge or in Boston or anywhere 
else; but I have reason to understand him because of the charming 
and affectionate things which he did for me. Our Association was to 
meet at Trenton on the Friday after Thanksgiving Day. Dr. Eliot, 
who had no relation to that Association, came all the way from Bos- 
ton by night-train in order to appear upon the platform and support 
my motion. Indeed, the College Entrance Examination Board owes 
everything to President Eliot. 
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After I had introduced my motion and made a speech in its sup- 
port, President Patton of Princeton, one of the ablest of men, got up 
and made a very vigorous attack on the whole proposal and did it 
with a great deal of power. Then President Warfield of Lafayette 
arose. He was a very agreeable gentleman, devoted to the interests 
of the institution over which he presided. He declared that he could 
never agree to this proposal at all, since Lafayette College intended 
always to admit its own students in its own way. They would not be 
told by any board whom to admit and whom not to admit. Warfield 
went on to say that they might want to admit the son of a benefactor 
or the son of a trustee or the son of a member of the faculty, and if 
they thought such action to be to the interest of the college, they 
would not be prevented from so doing by any board. Then Eliot rose 
to close the debate. Those of you who never saw him could not appre- 
ciate his platform manner. He always stood perfectly erect, with 
heels tight together, and began to speak with his hands lowered, with 
fingers and thumbs closely touching. His habit was to start slowly, 
coldly, with no sign of emotion of any kind, but with the greatest 
precision and definiteness. On this occasion, after he had said some 
general things in favor of the project, he turned to President War- 
field who was sitting near him on the platform and said, with just 
a suspicion of a smile on his face: 


The President of Lafayette College has misunderstood Mr. Butler’s proposal. 
This College Entrance Examination Board, if constituted, is not to admit stu- 
dents to any college but so to define the subjects of admission that they will be 
uniform, to conduct examinations in these subjects at uniform times throughout 
the world, and to issue to those who take the examinations certificates of perform- 
ance—good, bad, or indifferent. And, President Warfield, it will be perfectly 
practicable, under this plan, for Lafayette College to say, if it so chooses, that 
it will only admit such students as cannot pass these examinations. No one [con- 
cluded President Eliot] proposes to deprive Lafayette College of that privilege. 


The debate ended in a roar of laughter. When the vote was taken, 
the Association, with several hundred members present, voted unani- 
mously for the establishment of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. This might never have happened if President Eliot had not 
come down from Cambridge to support the proposal and make that 
kind of a speech. 

Shortly thereafter the College Entrance Examination Board came 
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into existence and the whole problem which had given rise to its or- 
ganization disappeared. Uniform examinations have since been held 
all over the world at one and the same time. Certificates of perform- 
ance are issued, with which any college may do what it pleases. All 
this has now become part and parcel of our higher educational sys- 
tem, and the secondary schools and colleges have been given a medium 
of co-operation and understanding which could not have been con- 
stituted in any other way. 

I wish that I could convey to you my sense of the real distinction 
of the men who in so great numbers adorned our educational system 
at that time. They were certainly a most extraordinary group. They 
were not all philosophers by any means, but they were almost without 
exception scholars. They were admirable administrators and, what 
is more important, they were powerful personalities. I recall, for in- 
stance, men like Seaver of Boston, Marble of Worcester, Mass., 
and Stanley Hall of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., Tarbell 
of Providence, Rounds of New Hampshire, Balliet of Springfield, 
Cole and Downing of Albany, Emerson of Buffalo, Maxwell of 
Brooklyn, MacAlister, first of Milwaukee and then of Philadelphia, 
Lyte of Millersville, Pa., Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, White of Cin- 
cinnati, Jones and Rickoff of Cleveland, Corson of Ohio, Colonel 
Francis W. Parker, Albert G. Lane, and Orville T. Bright of Chi- 
cago, Dougherty of Peoria, Ill., Brown of Bloomington, IIl., Cook, 
first of Normal and then of De Kalb, IIl., Bryan of Indiana, Gilbert of 
St. Paul, Shepard of Winona, Minn., Kiehle of Minnesota, Seerley 
and Sabin of Iowa, Boone of Ypsilanti, Mich., Taylor of Emporia, 
Kan., Greenwood of Kansas City, Soldan of St. Louis, Canfield of 
Nebraska, Fitzpatrick of Omaha, Gove and Smiley of Denver, Pres- 
ton of Mississippi, Payne of Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Phillips of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Edwin A. Alderman, then of Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Charles D. McIver of the State Normal School at Greensboro, N. C., 
Cooper of Texas, and Elmer E. Brown of Berkeley, Calif. All these 
men were always ready to sit about a table and to consider open- 
mindedly and with great seriousness any problem or proposal which 
might be brought forward for discussion. They were the real leaders 
of a profession and they represented that profession not only before 
their several constituencies but before the nation. These men differed 
widely, sometimes sharply, in fundamental principle and in respect to 
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some contemporary policy, but that did not interfere with their per- | 
sonal relationships. They were on terms of great intimacy and friend- 
ship, and through their co-operation accomplished a vast task for the 
improvement of education in the United States. 

Outstanding among these men were Maxwell of Brooklyn, Mac- 
Alister of Philadelphia, Soldan of St. Louis, and Greenwood of 
Kansas City. Those four men differed greatly in temperament and in 
outlook, but each of them held the school system of his city in the 
hollow of his hand. He not merely administered it—he really di- 
rected it, guided it, and inspired it. These men were thinkers, and 
they had both the time and the willingness to think. My relation to 
them and to the movement which they marked came through the 
work of Teachers College which was then in the cradle. Without ex- 
ception they were most encouraging, sympathetic and helpful. In 
those days it was not easy to secure public support or even widespread 
approval of such an undertaking. Teachers College then bore its 
earlier name, The New York College for the Training of Teachers, 
but in order to show their appreciation of our work, the Department 
of Superintendence came in 1890 to hold its annual meeting at Num- 
ber 9, University Place, which was our home. They did this in order 
that the word might go around the country that the organized super- 
intendents of schools were watching this undertaking, had an interest 
in it and wished to give it their support. 

Moreover, at that time, our best literature of education was in the 
making. Perhaps the most striking contributions were those con- 
tained in the /nternational Education Series, edited by Dr. Harris. 
For news service there was a weekly Journal of Education published 
at Boston and a weekly School Journal published at New York. Then 
there was a racy School Bulletin published at Syracuse by C. W. Bar- 
deen, a very delightful man, who wielded a caustic as well as a humor- 
ous pen; but we lacked any organ for the expression of our serious 
educational thought. Therefore, it was that in 1890 I brought into 
existence The Educational Review, which had a life of thirty years. 
The first issue which appeared in January, 1891, contained articles by 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, by Dr. Harris, by Professor 
Josiah Royce of Harvard, the great philosopher, by Andrew S. 
Draper, and by Charles De Garmo. That fact of itself established 
the publication on the high plane which it continued to occupy so long 
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as it existed. It served as the organ for the expression of scholarly 
opinion by the leading students of education all over the world. It 
examined and interpreted the best contributions to the literature of 
education and it occupied a place which, unfortunately, is occupied 
no longer. The time arrived when the labor of conducting it was 
too severe because of my University duties. I myself should have let 
it die, but did not do so out of sheer laziness. If I had stopped it, 
I should have had to draw about twenty-four hundred checks and re- 
turn to the subscribers the fractional amounts of their unfulfilled sub- 
scriptions. These would have run from 25c to $2.75. Rather than sign 
all these checks, I turned The Educational Review over to a publisher 
and ina short time it died. A fact of which I am very proud is that the 
publication of its sixty volumes never cost anybody anything. At the 
time I started The Educational Review | sent out about a thousand 
letters to teachers, superintendents, and others interested in educa- 
tion throughout the country, announcing what was to be done and 
stating that the subscription price would be $3.00 a year. I received 
eight hundred subscriptions before the first issue was printed. That 
$2,400 plus the advertising and renewals of subscriptions paid for 
The Educational Review for thirty years, and enabled us to pay for 
articles and book reviews without costing anyone a cent. 

Shortly afterward I started the Great Educators Series, published 
by the Scribners, for the purpose of presenting the history of educa- 
tion in biographic form. I invited ten gentlemen in this country and 
abroad each to contribute a biographical volume. They did strikingly 
excellent work, which has not been surpassed since by anyone. Indeed, 
the volume on Loyola in this Series is far and away the best in the 
English language and the only easily available source of accurate in- 
formation regarding that great man’s educational work and influ- 
ence. None of the other volumes in that Series have been superseded, 
and Compayré’s Abelard, West’s Alcuin, Monroe’s Comenius, and 
Sir Joshua Fitch’s interpretation of Thomas and Matthew Arnold 
and their influence, still stand without any rivals. It is interesting to 
note that, although the publication of this Series began in 1891, its 
volumes are still selling in no inconsiderable number after wellnigh 
half a century. 

Three or four years later I began the Teachers Professional Li- 
brary, published by the Macmillans. Professor David Eugene Smith 
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presented in truly classic form the subject of mathematics, as did 
Professor Henry Johnson that of history. Josiah Royce’s Outlines of 
Psychology is still the best of its kind. These volumes likewise, first 
published in 1895, are still being sold in considerable quantity. 

Shortly thereafter, the whole situation began to change. The rea- 
sons for this change cannot be gone into here, and in any event they 
would be very difficult to give. The change became plain to every- 
one after 1905. Doubtless, for one reason, it was due to the passing, 
one after another, of the great commanding personalities of whom 
I have spoken. Dr. Harris had retired as Commissioner of Education 
in 1906. Eliot retired from his work at Harvard three years later 
and no longer participated actively in our educational gatherings. 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, who had become President of the Car- 
negie Institution at Washington, withdrew still earlier. So these great 
souls of whom I speak with so much affection passed one after an- 
other into the other world, and the epoch closed. 


Whatever brought that great epoch into existence I do not know, 
unless it was the causes which I have suggested. What ended it I do 
not know, unless it was the passing of the individuals who, as a group, 
were so remarkable, so influential, and in so close touch and com- 
munion with one another. It was really a great period, and to have 
lived in it and through it, to have been at work in education during 
that time, getting the inspiration of the companionship and counsel 
and thought of these many-sided men, was an experience which meant 
everything to me. They all had something to teach; they all had some 
inspiration to give; they all had some criticism to make, but it was 
kindly, generous, and thoughtful criticism. They were all aflame with 
zeal for the higher and better things in our educational system. It 
was a great period; it ought to have a name—but what name? What 
name, unless it was the period when Harris ruled the educational 
philosophy of the United States, and when Eliot was leading men on 
toward the strengthening and elevation of thought and the disinter- 
ested building of policy for the schools and for the country? 


Democratic Principles in School 
Administration’ 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN I was in Siberia during the last year of the War the 

Russian teachers and school patrons, on hearing of the presence 
of an American teacher in their midst, deluged me with invitations to 
address them, and especially to describe the educational system of a 
democracy. I prepared a series of lectures, employed and trained a 
staff of translators and interpreters, and had the lectures translated. 
Each of my lectures and its translation began at about six o’clock in 
the evening and lasted until seven-thirty. From then on until late in 
the night would come questions, answers, and discussions. 

In one of the lectures I described the powers and duties of school 
committees and boards of trustees, superintendents of schools, and 
presidents of teachers colleges and universities. Invariably this 
evoked a flock of questions: “How can a democracy have superin- 
tendents of schools? We had them under the Czar. How can you call 
your system of college administration democratic? Not even under 
the direst tyranny did Rectors of Russian Universities have powers 
approaching those ascribed by you to the Presidents of Columbia 
and Cornell Universities, to the Presidents of the Universities of 
Michigan, California, and Iowa.” 

The questions asked by the Russian teachers were good questions; 
they are being raised more frequently every year in this country. We 
hear it said that American schools and colleges fail of their fullest 
attainment because of undemocratic administration; that “servility” 
in our professors and teachers breeds “servility” in our students and 
pupils. 

But what is democratic administration? What is autocratic admin- 
istration? These are the questions I propose to discuss. 


* An address delivered before the Educational Administration Conference, held at Teachers College, 
July 23, 1936. 
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It is of course unnecessary to recall or review for this conference 
the various types and forms of government. The Greeks thought that 
there was a cycle through which all government passed. First there 
was an autocratic despot—some tribal chieftain or mighty warrior. 
He was in full power. His was an effective government. Some na- 
tional crisis had been met; invaders had been repelled; successful 
wars had been waged; conquests had been made; rebellions had been 
put down—an Alfred the Great or a William the Conqueror, a Mus- 
solini or a Hitler. Sometimes under a government like this, men have 
reached the summit in governmental organization. The trouble is 
that man is mortal, even the benevolent despot; and when he dies 
there must be a successor. Occasionally there have been two or three 
despots in succession, each of whom was benevolent; but this rarely 
happens. The benevolent are usually succeeded by the malevolent. 
Then comes a period of oppression when men lose their possessions, 
fear for their lives, live from one danger to another, from one mis- 
ery to another. They flee to the woods; they gather in the cellars; 
they whisper in the dark; they lay a powder mine under the despot; 
and by an explosion destroy the old government and form a democ- 
racy. 


Democracy rising from the ashes of despotism is born not only 
in hope but in fear. It hopes for peace and prosperity for mankind; 
it fears the return of despotism. Hence it is very careful, at the out- 
set at least, so to organize the government that there is little chance 
for the despot to gain control. The Fathers of our Country, the 
framers of the Constitution, knew well that they were not devising 
the most effective government possible. They knew that if they put 
George Washington in complete control and conferred upon him 
wide discretionary powers, and let Alexander Hamilton run the 
Treasury and gradually become a czar of industry, commerce, trans- 
portation, and agriculture, the new country would more speedily pay 
its debt, more adequately provide for the national defense, more 
certainly advance the general welfare. But what would happen if 
Washington were to die? Who would take his place? What kind of 
government would function in the most efficient way under a Wash- 
ington and at the same time not degenerate to tyranny under an 
Aaron Burr, a Wilkinson, or a Huey Long? This explains the cum- 
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bersome government framed by the founders. Division of powers 
between the locality, the state, and the nation. Balance of powers 
between the Executive, the Legislature, and the Judiciary—opposition 
of the Senate to the House of Representatives. Careful description 
of rights and duties in the Constitution and statutes. A government 
of laws; not a government of men. 

The democratic ideal is to have a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people; and not to frame it that it shall be 
the best government that mankind might devise at the moment to fit 
the leadership of the best man; but rather to create the form of 
government that will be most effective and most responsive to the 
general will, and at the same time least susceptible of becoming des- 
potic under the worst man. 

When a democracy confers upon an official important powers to 
be continued during a considerable period of time, it describes these 
powers precisely in written law. The appointee must play ball accord- 
ing to the book of rules. Upon accepting office, he takes an oath. 
What he is told to affirm publicly is this: “I am about to accept an 
office to which you, the people, have elected me. I know that I cannot 
do as I please. I know that you, the people who have chosen me, 
have written down the rules by which I must do this work for you. 
I have studied these rules and I promise that I will abide by them.” 

Now democracy has another method by which it performs some 
of its work. Sometimes a job comes up which must be done at the 
limit of efficiency. The enemy may appear upon the frontier. The 
power in written law, set up to guard against despotism, is inade- 
quate to the emergency. It cannot work rapidly enough. Then the 
people may say to a leader: “You take full powers for the period of 
the emergency. Do what you think best. For a little while make be- 
lieve that you are a Miltiades or a Scipio Africanus. When the enemy 
is beaten off, come right home and return these powers immediately. 
In any event you may exercise them for only six weeks or three 
months or six months. After that time your commission expires auto- 
matically.” 

There are certain other enterprises under a democracy in which 
administrators are commonly given dictatorial power just as a cap- 
tain of a ship has full command, or the surgeon in the operating 
room is in complete control. For example, the engineer in charge 
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of the municipal water works is empowered to do as he thinks best. 
In time of epidemic the public health officer has all the discretionary 
authority he desires. At first sight each of these modes of adminis. 
tration appears to be autocratic—just the same under an autocracy 
as under a democracy. But there is a real difference. Under an au- 
tocracy, the administrator is responsible only to the autocrat—to the 
dictator. Under a democracy, the technique is to set up a Board of 
Trustees and make the administrator responsible to this board. The 
people say, “We create you five citizens a Board to operate this 
hospital for us, these water works, this system of tunnels and 
bridges.” Then the Board meets and says, “The people have asked 
us to operate this enterprise. We think in a general way that it should 
be operated according to such and such principles. Let us find a man 
to operate it for us according to the principles which we have deter- 
mined.” Then the Board picks a person whom it deems competent. 
It says to him, ‘““We want you to run this enterprise according to 
this general policy. Within these limits you are in complete charge. 
We hold you responsible. If the results do not suit us, or the people 
who choose us, we will select another administrator. We give you 
full authority and we will hold you completely responsible. We give 
you everything but tenure.”’ This is one device which democracy has 
used to gain efficiency and at the same time prevent degeneration 
into despotism. And the executive who accepts such a position says, 
“T accept the commission you have given me. I will execute it to the 
best of my ability. You determine policy; but I will settle all admin- 
istrative details under that policy. I am to be judged by the results. 
When you or the public are dissatisfied, you have the right to choose 
someone else to take my place. All this I understand.” 

Thus under a democratic government, operated under ‘“‘demo- 
cratic principles,” we find two different plans of administration. The 
one we may term general administration; the other, technical admin- 
istration. The one is designed to administer an enterprise which is 
well understood, stable, unchanging, in which all the problems are 
easily foreseen; the other is designed to administer technical or scien- 
tific enterprises, changing constantly, ever demanding new techniques. 
For the one the administrator is selected directly by the people; for 
the other, the people choose electors who in turn select the adminis- 
trator (incidentally, this was the intent of the Fathers of the Con- 
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stitution regarding the President and the Vice-President). For the 
one plan the administrator is relatively unimportant, because it is a 
government of laws, not of men; there are few discretionary powers. 
For the other the character, ability, and training of the administrator 
are of highest importance, because it is a government of men, not a 
government of laws; and the administrator must have large discre- 
tionary powers. For the one the administrator may have long tenure; 
for the other no security of tenure whatsoever. 


Two great democracies, France and the United States, present 
interesting contrasts in educational administration, illustrating as 
they do these two types of democratic administration. 

In France, school administration is really a government of laws, 
not a government of men. The parliament of France, through its 
Ministry of Education and General Superior Council on Education, 
puts all the details of school administration into law. The function 
of each part of the system is precisely detailed. The powers and 
duties of each school official are put down in black and white. All 
that one needs to do is to look up the rules and play the game accord- 
ingly. In fact each school administrator has the book of rules on his 
desk. Educational reform comes from the top down. Every person 
has permanent tenure, except the Minister of Education himself. 
Pay, hours, duties, rights, promotion are all fixed in written law. 

In the United States, in contrast, school administration is a gov- 
ernment of men, not a government of laws. Although there are edu- 
cation codes, and laws affecting education in general, there is nothing 
like the precision or fixity that one finds in France. Various govern- 
mental divisions entrust their educational system to Boards of Citi- 
zens, selected in a variety of ways, usually by popular vote, or by 
appointment of representatives of the people, themselves elected by 
popular vote. These Boards of Citizens theoretically determine edu- 
cational policy, supposedly interfere not at all with administrative de- 
cisions, and confine their attention to selecting administrative officials 
and telling them to go ahead. When these Boards become dissatisfied, 
or the people become dissatisfied and express their complaints to the 
Boards, OUT goes the official and another takes his place. This ex- 
plains why the school law in most of our states contains little of im- 
portance concerning the powers and duties of the superintendent of 
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schools, the high school principal, the teachers college president, or 
the president of the state university. 

At first sight this form of administration appears to be autocratic. 
Upon examination we find it to be one of two quite different and 
contrasting modes of administration by which democracy does its 
work. To change American school or university administration over 
to the French pattern would make it no more democratic. We should 
merely change the point or locus in the system at which the people 
would express their will; and we should sacrifice the mobility and 
adjustability of the system which we have. 


In the light of this discussion let us examine some suggestions for 
administrative reform—suggestions designed to break down au- 
tocracy, to foster democracy in school and college. It has been said, 
for example, that teachers or professors have too little voice in school 
or college administration; that schools would be far more responsive 
to the popular will if teachers or professors had a larger share in 
administration. However, it sometimes happens that what appears to 
be democratic administration is in reality autocratic in the highest 
degree. I found an illustration of this among those same Russian 
teachers who questioned the American plan. 

I arrived in Vladivostok in September, 1918, just as the schools 
were about to open for the first time since the Revolution. The pre- 
vious year had been one of complete confusion, alternation in power 
of Social Revolutionaries, Mensheviki, and Bolsheviki; and at the 
time I arrived, the Czech forces had restored the more liberal than 
radical Russians to power. They wanted no autocratic rule. They had 
had plenty of that. Their hope was to establish a government upon 
democratic principles, and with the schools, up until then used as bar- 
racks for the troops, now to be restored to educational purposes, they 
wished to establish school government that would be democratic. 
Their city and rural government was conducted by representation of 
the people. Why not apply the same principles to the schools? 

So for each individual elementary school and secondary school, 
more than fifty all told, they set up an administrative committee, 
composed of (1) all the teachers (a teachers’ union) ; (2) represen- 
tatives of the parents to the number of one-third of the teachers; 
(3) two representatives of the pupils; (4) a representative of the 
city government; (5) a representative of the rural government. 
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A large school would have a committee of more than fifty, meet- 
ing night after night on educational problems of the school. I came 
to know the workings of these committees because I was invited on 
many occasions to confer with them and inform them of practices 
in foreign lands. Night after night such a committee would meet. 
How many hours should a teacher teach? What should be taught of 
government? At what age should children be admitted? Should there 
be red or black caviar for the school lunch? Should a stone walk be 
laid to the front door? Should children be marked in percentages 
from I to 100, or by letters A, B, C, D, and E? This tedious process 
continued. Sooner or later some weary person would fail to come. 
A pupil would need to do some studying. The quiet, modest indi- 
vidual would yield to the assertive, truculent one. It was not long 
before one or two or three persons, more regular in attendance, more 
assertive, more certain, more loud-spoken, less easy to tire, began to 
take over the power and to settle problems without reference to the 
others. It was not long before in each school there was in fact a di- 
rector of the school, appointed by no one, responsible to no one, the 
lone survivor of a large committee that with the best will in the 
world had tried to run a school in a democratic manner. In the space 
of a few months autocracy had displaced democracy, and no one 
realized it. There were no written rules. There were no elected off- 
cials. The president of the teachers’ union came very near to being 
the city superintendent of schools, and certain assertive teachers, 
independent principals of independent units. All sorts of confusion 
and inefficiency resulted. The general public had no control of the 
schools. The parents had lost their power. The teachers were un- 
happy. Instead of a government of laws, or a government of men 
fully responsible to the people (the two methods of democracy), 
there had emerged a government of men responsible to no one, which 
is the method of autocracy. 

Furthermore, it appears to be not at all unlikely that if the 
schools were governed by the teachers and the colleges by the pro- 
fessors, this would be no mild rule. It would be apt to become harsh. 
Many of the acts of American universities now most criticized by 
radical groups such as the League Against War and Fascism, the 
American Student Union, and the Civil Liberties Union, are not acts 
of university presidents and deans, but acts of faculties themselves. 
I know of one college dean who has been publicly criticized for eject- 
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ing certain students from his institution. He, however, was not respon- 
sible for this. It was done by the unanimous vote of the faculty, 

Many of the most spectacular cases about which there is great con-- 
troversy were caused by faculty, not administrative, action. If there 

were full faculty control in many American colleges, and if there 

were faculty voting upon certain perplexing issues of the present, I am 

convinced (1) that there would be fewer student newspapers, (2) 

that more students would be expelled, (3) that certain courses would 

not be approved, and (4) that many professors would no longer be 

professors. I doubt that there would be either freedom of speech or 

freedom of teaching. 


However, the fact that an inexperienced population failed in war- 
time Siberia, and the fact that faculties, being human, have made mis- 
takes, may be no real arguments against greater teacher or professor 
participation in school or university administration. 

I think that professors participate in university administration to 
a greater degree than do teachers in the administration of our 
schools. In the American university, professors as individuals, in 
groups, or as a whole, determine requirements for degrees, curricula, 
courses, standards of achievements. Although in legal form appoint- 
ments, promotions, retirements, and terminations of services rest with 
the administration (with certain important exceptions), in practice 
they are almost always based upon “the judgment of one’s peers.” 
Only an administrative officer drunk with power, or beguiled by self- 
importance, or exceedingly inept, makes important decisions without 
wide consultation with his colleagues. 

In fact, curiously enough, professors in American universities oc- 
cupy in a large part of their functions exactly the same status in rela- 
tion to democratic administration as do the administrative officers 
in charge of hospitals, water works, or ports. The public says: “We 
understand nothing of requirements for degrees, specifications of 
courses, who should be admitted as students, what students should 
graduate. We want higher education for our children. We select 
Boards of Regents for our universities to determine policy, but they 
must select competent faculty members and leave it to them to decide 
technical questions like these for us. If we are dissatisfied in general 
at a later time, we may turn them all out.” 
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But there are professors, teachers, and citizens who feel that the 
present system of school administration is essentially undemocratic. 
Boards of Trustees are not sensitive to the will of the people. Organ- 
ized pressure groups, highly powerful, are heeded to the exclusion of 
the farmer or the worker. Labor has been forced to organize to 
make itself heard. Why should not teachers and professors organize 
in the same way? 

A goodly number of professors and teachers in the United States 
have strongly advocated recognition of labor unions in dealing with 
artisans and workers in our educational institutions. A smaller num- 
ber have joined the American Federation of Teachers, a union affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. There is even a union 
of American students with considerable membership. 

Now there is an alluring series of arguments that support the idea 
of unionization of teachers. In the first place, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers “believes in democracy and the schools are the chief 
agency of democracy.” The Federation “believes that the schools have 
failed of their fullest attainment because of undemocratic administra- 
tion, adherence to tradition, and lack of responsiveness to the needs 
of the community; and that the teachers must find the remedy.” “‘Ser- 
vility breeds servility.”” Consequently teachers should form and join 
labor unions. 

Secondly, the teacher is a “‘worker”—one of the “‘most highly pro- 
ductive of workers”—and ‘“‘the best interests of the schools and of 
the people demand an intimate contact and an effective co-operation 
between the teachers and the other workers of the community, upon 
whom the future of democracy must depend.” The problems that con- 
front teachers are “essentially the same as those confronting all other 
workers (exploitation and insecurity), and these can be met only by 
strong teachers’ organizations.” It is in recognition of this that the 
Teachers Union has become affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

In the third place, ‘Who is the friend of education, the worker or 
the banker, the American Federation of Labor or the Chamber of 
Commerce? The latter lists twenty suggestions for cutting school 
budgets; the former, twenty suggestions for improvement. Let us 
stand with our friends. Let us abandon those who abandoned us.” 

The three arguments are: (1) a union is necessary to democratic 
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administration, (2) teachers are exploited and only a union can pro- 
tect the teachers, and (3) teachers and labor stand together, hence 
they should be organized in the same way and fight their battles by 
the same tactics according to the same plan. 

At this point I wish to state that I am not opposing organized labor. 
I am not against the unions. I am not unappreciative of what organ- 
izations of working men have done for the country in general and 
our educational system in particular. If I have moved slowly in for- 
mulating a labor policy for Teachers College, it is because of an ex- 
ceedingly complicated and tenuous budget situation, unfair tactics 
on the part of the unions with which I have dealt, and the almost 
entirely unexplored nature of the relation of service institutions to 
organized labor. Although I consider a teacher a member of a pro- 
fession and not a worker at all, although I believe that teachers should 
ally themselves with farmers, unorganized labor, union labor, busi- 
ness, and all Americans, and not exclusively with one relatively small 
group, nevertheless I see no reason why many professors, teachers, 
and students should not favor organized labor. I should welcome a 
strong Society of Friends of Organized Labor. I should be glad to 
have important labor leaders speak from our platform. Any worker 
in Teachers College can belong to a union. But when the teachers 
or professors organize a local branch of a teachers’ union and en- 
gage in a program of recruitment, it has important implications. It 
means more than sympathy with labor. It means more than a recog- 
nition of the identity of problems of teaching with the problems of 
labor. It means that to secure democracy in administration, teachers 
and professors must adopt the tactics of labor. 

In a public school system, this is what it would mean: (1) a 
union of pupils, (2) a union of janitors, watchmen, service employees, 
(3) a union of artisans, engineers, etc., (4) a union of librarians, (5) 
a union of stenographers and clerks, (6) a union of teachers. 

In a college, the organization would be something like this: (1) a 
union of students, (2) a union of workers in dining halls, (3) a build- 
ing service union, (4) various unions of carpenters, painters, engi- 
neers, (5) a union of stenographers and clerks, (6) a union of libra- 
rians, (7) a union of teachers and professors. 

The boards of education, school committees, and trustees will be 
the employers of labor. Professors, teachers, librarians, stenogra- 
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phers, workers, students—all highly organized—will bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing. 

In an institution like Teachers College this whole development 
would be interesting. What will happen if industrial unionism tri- 
umphs over craft unionism, as appears to be in prospect? 

The present conflict between the groups headed by Green and 
Lewis is much more than a test of personal supremacy. Under modern 
technology fabrication is giving way to assembling, the old craft 
skills are yielding to wholesale manufacture, the crafts themselves are 
disappearing; with the result that great industries are bound to be 
organized vertically as a unit rather than horizontally as a series of 
different crafts. In educational institutions, this would mean that we 
might look forward to one union, comprising workers, stenographers, 
students, teachers, and professors. There would be no need for faculty 
meetings. No need for committees. A group of union representatives 
would bargain with the administration. Truly it would be a soviet. 


This procedure would have interesting financial implications. Sup- 
pose that a college or a private foundation has slender funds. In 
Teachers College only some $200,000 comes from endowment. Many 
times this sum is paid by the students. Suppose a question arises as to 
wages. The industrial union will have a nice problem. The workers 
would wish more pay. The stenographers would wish more pay. The 
teachers would wish more pay. The professors would wish more pay. 
The students, also members of the union, would wish to reduce tuition 
charges and improve the offering and would also have to pay the bill. 

Those who are at present superintendents of schools, high school 
principals, or college or university presidents in the United States 
should not be too sure that all of this is fantastic, nor should they 
be unprepared for some such eventuality. 

I confess that I am greatly puzzled as to how I could properly 
administer an institution under these conditions. 

I have had nearly twenty years of experience in dealing with pro- 
fessors as individuals, or with professors as members of departments, 
divisions, faculties, or associations. They have met me on the plane 
of reason, of devotion to duty, of service to children, schools, and 
teachers, of complete self-immolation in a cause. 

My recent experience with labor unions has been quite the contrary. 
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Certain union workers in the dining halls interfered with the man- 
agement for three years, co-operated grudgingly, stirred up trouble 
by little words and deeds—all, it is now admitted, under orders from 
a union which is now defunct. The building service employees left 
their posts of duty with no word whatever to the management, no 
demands, no effort to talk it over first. The representatives of these 
workers’ own choosing met me with their sleeves rolled up. When 
I told them that we had a deficit to share, not a profit to divide, I 
was told that we had better close the College. When I said that our 
dining halls operated at a deficit, they told me that I ought to resign 
to permit the appointment of a dean who could make it go—that I 
was inefficient. At the time when no union representative would con- 
fer with me, the Columbia Teachers Union issued a statement ‘‘wel- 
coming” this effort at collective bargaining. 

I sense no co-operative efforts from the unions in the purpose of 
the College, in service to American education. We talk about more 
pay, less work, personalities of foremen, and the like. All this, I am 
told, is only incidental to union propaganda in its early stages. Later 
on all will be well. Unions will become a big help. There will be co- 
operation with the management. Unions will smooth the path. 
Unions will advance efficiency. 

On the other hand there are those who have had experience with 
unions who state that unions can live only upon constant warfare. 
They must be fighting to remain alive. In times of peace, member- 
ship dwindles; so there must be constant points at issue, little prob- 
lems and big must be raised continually. If this is true, an industrial 
union in an educational institution is the beginning of a permanent 
struggle. I do not know which side of this controversy to believe. My 
experience to date inclines me toward the latter. 

If teachers, professors, and students, unable to make their will felt 
by present means, wish to organize and participate more actively in 
administration, I believe school superintendents and university presi- 
dents should hear them, and experimentally try to co-operate. If on 
the other hand, they wish definitely to organize with their “fellow 
workers” and form craft labor unions or one large industrial union, 
then there is at least a question whether they should not be asked to 
forfeit their present rights as faculty members or as students. Should 
they not be treated as members of labor unions? Will not-the super- 
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intendent, dean, or president become the ‘“‘management’’? Will he not 
cease to deal directly with professors or students, and work instead 
with the representative of the ‘workers’ choosing”? Shall we have 
grievance committees? Shall we have “shop representatives”? It may 
have one more interesting implication. One union tells me that when 
we are dissatisfied with a worker, we can call up the union and say, 
“Send us up four or five others to choose from,” and if after trial we 
are not satisfied, we are free to search elsewhere. That would solve 
the problem of the ineffective teacher or professor who has joined a 
union as his only hope to keep a job. 


Of course, these are not “democratic principles of administration.” 
Schools and colleges in the United States are not operated for the 
workers, teachers, and professors any more than are the hospitals 
for the nurses and doctors. They are not even operated for the stu- 
dents and the patients. They are operated for the benefit of all the 
people, for the country as a whole, for the welfare and well-being of 
our society; and our people, our country, our society can now make 
their will felt through Boards of Education and Boards of Trustees, 
selected to represent the people. These Boards determine policy, and 
entrust for a time to be determined by them, full authority in a com- 
petent executive, who, unless he is a fool, co-operates with his col- 
leagues and subordinates. That is democratic administration. 

It has been said that self-perpetuating boards of trustees of pri- 
vate institutions are less susceptible to public demands than the pub- 
licly elected board of regents of the public institutions. I am convinced 
that the publicly elected board sets the standard for the board ap- 
pointed privately; that the governors of Columbia or Harvard or 
Chicago are quite as responsive to popular will as those of Minnesota 
or Iowa; that the momentum of these institutions provides a certain 
security ; and that violations of public will are no more likely to occur 
in the University of Pittsburgh than in the Universities of Nebraska 
or Mississippi. Certainly among the membership of private boards 
that I know are found members as conservative as the most conserv- 
ative professor, members as radical as the most radical faculty mem- 
ber, and all shades of opinion in between. Professors do not need to 
adopt the tactics of Labor to impress boards of trustees, even those 
in private institutions. 
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The other plan, placing the emphasis upon groups of workers or, 
in education, upon an industrial union of workers in schools and 
colleges, will put the control not in the people but in that minority 
of the people who belong to organized labor. This is the soviet idea; 
and it never was intended to be democratic in any sense of the word. 

So the school and college administrator has interesting days before 
him. He knows that he is a servant of democracy. He understands 
that his position of power, held during good behavior, is given him by 
a group of persons representing all the people, to operate a technical 
enterprise for the benefit of all. He knows that he is fully responsible. 
If he is wise, he will know that understanding co-operation by his sub- 
ordinates is superior to blind obedience; that justice in conditions of 
labor begets superior results; that employees should have ‘‘some 
voice in determining the conditions under which they work.” But he 
must remember also that he is the servant, not of his employees, not 
of organized labor, but of the general public; and no humanitarian 
idealism should ever obscure this responsibility. 

Certainly I hope that American pupils and students may never at- 
tend a school or a college organized like the ship upon which I sailed 
from Tsuruga to Vladivostok in 1918. The captain could only navi- 
gate and the charge of the ship lay in the hands of a committee com- 
posed of a stoker, an oiler, a deckhand, a steward, a cook, a waiter, 
and one man from the bridge. Curiously enough none of us who were 
passengers at that time thought of organizing a passengers’ union to 
encourage higher pay and shorter hours for the sailors, and better 
food, cleaner staterooms, and cheaper fares for ourselves. Naval ad- 
ministration of this type would be democratic only in the Aristotelian 
sense—a degenerate form of constitutional government. We should 
be careful not to allow ourselves to be swept off our feet, either by 
those unduly influenced by foreign experience, and embarked upon a 
premature crusade for immediate social justice, or by those inadequate 
in their understanding of the workings of democracy and failing in 
their love for American ideals. 








The Founding of Public School 5oo: 
Speyer School 


By LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NEW order of public elementary school was founded on Jan- 
uary 28, 1936, in the City of New York, and officially designated 
Public School 500, Speyer School. This school was originated jointly 
by the Board of Education of New York City and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It was located in the Speyer Building at 514 West 
126th Street, New York City, where educational investigations have 
been continuously in progress since the turn of the century. 

In establishing this school, the Board of Education chose the new 
serial number, 500, to signify that this is the first of what may be- 
come a series of experimental schools. The Board of Superintendents 
as at present constituted holds the belief that it is the function of a 
great public school system to modernize and improve itself by planned 
experimentation, as well as to carry on the already prescribed work of 
education. This policy is well set forth in the annual report of Super- 
intendent Harold G. Campbell’ for the year 1934-1935, in which was 
particularly stressed the great need for individualization of instruction. 

The problem of individuation, of fitting the school to the child, is an ever 
present challenge to the creative thinking of contemporary educators on every 
level of our public school system. The implications of this problem for the ele- 
mentary school, designed to meet the needs of “all the children of all the people” 
are sufficiently arresting to warrant a re-evaluation of its philosophy, objectives, 
administrative set-up, instructional procedures, and control. The task of making 
the largest elementary school system in the world “child conscious” manifestly 


requires long-range planning of a high order, intelligent supervision, and enlight- 
ening experimentation for its successful accomplishment. 


In pursuance of the ideas thus stated abstractly, the Board of Super- 
intendents had set up, in 1934, the Committee of Eight on Individuali- 


*Campbell, Harold G. All the Children. Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools, City of New York, 1934-1935. Board of Education, New York City. 
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zation,” with Superintendent Stephen F. Bayne as Chairman. On 
June 18, 1934, Superintendent Campbell sent a communication to 
Dr. Bayne, stressing the objectives of the Committee, as follows: 


A reduction in retardation; an adequate articulation and free flow between 
school units; a formulation of standards of expectancy; a program for the dis- 
covery and development of individual talents; a plan for individualizing curric- 
ular offerings. 

The communication closed in urging that the best thinking of the 
staff of the schools be utilized to the full in striving toward these 
objectives. In the effort thus initiated, the Committee of Eight brought 
into focus various pressing problems requiring investigation. Among 
these problems were Learning Rate of Dull Normals, Organization 
of Experimental Schools, and Preparation of Individualized Instruc- 
tion Sheets. The Superintendent’s Report calls attention to the stress 
laid by the Committee of Eight upon the problem of the poor learner 
in the schools, and points out that the problem of the quick, able learner 
requires attention also: 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the proposed studies hinged about 
the problems involved in stimulating academic growth on the part of pupils who 
are intellectually immature or inferior. The urgency of such problems in the 


field tended to subordinate the attention given the equally important problem of 
capitalizing the talents of the intellectually gifted child. 


It so happened that simultaneously with the organization of the 
Committee of Eight and the issuance of Superintendent Campbell’s 
Report, the Advanced School of Education was established at Teachers 
College, for the training of research workers in education and ad- 
vanced professional workers in the field. Coincidentally, also, the 
Speyer Building became available for use. Professor Paul R. Mort, 
Director of the Advanced School, and Professor A. I. Gates, Head 
of the Department of Educational Research of the Advanced School, 
both favored the founding of a school for exceptional children, as a 
co-operative responsibility of the Board of Education of New York 
on the one hand and of Teachers College on the other hand. 


2 The Committee of Eight was set up with the following members from the staff of the New 
York City Schools: Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, Associate Superintendent, Chairman; Dr. George H. 
Chatfield, Director, Bureau of Attendance; Mr. William E. Grady, Associate Superintendent; Dr. 
John S. Roberts, Associate Superintendent; Miss Margaret J. McCooey, Associate Superintendent; 
Mr. Frederick Ernst, Assistant Superintendent; Mr. Eugene Nifenecker, Director, Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research and Statistics; Miss Dorothy Bildersee, Principal, Public School 80, Manhattan; Mr. 
Frederick B. Graham, Principal, Junior High School 232, Brooklyn; Mr. C. Frederick Pertsch, 
Executive Secretary. 
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As a result of this fortunate confluence of ideas and administrators, 
Public School 500 was founded as an experimental school for the 
City of New York and for the Advanced School of Education at 
Teachers College, with the object of improving education for excep- 
tional children. Studies in the psychology and education of various 
sorts of exceptional children will be made there by doctoral candidates, 
working with professors assigned to the Advanced School. 


Two of the problems formulated by the Committee of Eight and 
by Superintendent Campbell in his Report were selected for a five- 
year study at Public School 500. These were the two stressed in the 
statement last quoted from the Superintendent’s Report: (1) the 
problem of the slow learner, and (2) the problem of the intellectually 
gifted child who can cover the prescribed curriculum in a small frac- 
tion of the time allowed and then has no task to engage his powers. 

The problem referred to first is among the most pressing faced 
by the public school today, under the compulsory school law. It is 
the problem of finding a suitable education for the large numbers of 
children brought in under the law, who cluster between 75 and 90 
].Q. (S—B). These pupils are not mentally deficient in any technical 
or legal sense, and they do not fall under the provisions for children 
in special classes; yet their capacity for literacy is far too limited 
to enable them to meet the requirements of the standard curriculum. 
The frequency of truancy within this group is in itself sufficient 
indication of maladjustment. The Board of Education, in establishing 
Public School 500, recognized by concrete action its obligation to 
understand more fully the mental needs of these pupils. This recog- 
nition was also clearly brought out in the course of the panel dis- 
cussions held under the auspices of the Board of Superintendents 
in 1935, to consider problems of undesirable behavior in relation to 
the school. 

From the point of view of Teachers College, it has long been 
evident that a school was needed in which to carry out long-time 
studies of the development and education of children who rate below 
the average in intellectual capacity. Experimental schools hitherto 
attached to the College have not provided any opportunity to work 
with sub-average pupils. Yet it has been demonstrated many- times 
by mental surveys that the unsolved and increasingly burdensome 
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problems of retardation,® truancy,* undesirable behavior,’ and juve- 
nile delinquency® (leading in later years to crime)* are concentrated 
in this group, which is a very large one, comprising about one-fifth 
of all school children. Although only a small minority of these pupils 
become truants or delinquents, they do not find mastery of the typi- 
cal school program possible or its attempted mastery interesting, 
Available evidence and current theory suggest numerous possibilities 
of improving the curriculum for pupils in this range, by teaching 
content more suited to their present interests and abilities and to 
their future needs as adults. New methods and materials for teaching 
reading and other basal skills, as far as they may be needed; new 
apparatus, such as sound motion pictures; new types of activities, 
such as construction, drawing, excursions; and new organizations, 
such as projects or practical units, await trial under controlled con- 
ditions, with these children as subjects. Why do they try to escape 
from the school under existing conditions? Can truancy with its at- 
tendant evils be prevented by the school? This problem and other 
problems centering in the range of intelligence between 75 and go 
I.Q. (S—B) should engage the attention of the Advanced School of 
Education, with its facilities for research. 

It has recently become more and more evident from work already 
done on the basis of mental tests that much remains to be discovered 
as to the education best adapted to the most intelligent children. 
Staff members of Teachers College, working as individuals, in co- 
operation with Public School 165, Manhattan,*® have found that 
children who test at and above 135 I.Q. (S—B) can fulfill the re- 
quirements of the curriculum prescribed for the public schools of 
New York City in approximately one-half of the time allotted.” 

3 Ayres, L. P. Laaaards in Our Schools. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1909. 

*Poull, Louise. “The Mental Status of Truants.” Ungraded, October, 1919. 

® Haggerty, M. E. “The Incidence of Undesirable Behavior in Public-School Children.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 12, pp. 102-122, September, 1925. 

* Burt, C. The Young Delinquent. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1925. 

7 Healy, W., and Bronner, A. F. Criminals and Delinquents: Their Making and Unmaking. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1924. 

8 Cobb, M. V. et al. “The Special Opportunity Class for Gifted Children, Public School 165, 
Manhattan.” Ungraded, Vol. 8, pp. 121-128, March, 1923. 

® Theobald, Jacob. Summary Report on Pupils of Two Special Opportunity Classes of Very 
Bright Children. Board of Education, Hall of the Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New 
York City, 1929. 

1 Gray, H. A. and Hollingworth, L. S. “The Achievement of Gifted Children Enrolled and 


Not Enrolled in Special Opportunity Classes.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 24, pp. 255- 
261, November, 1931. 
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This leaves half (or in the case of the very best learners, more 
than half) of their time free for enrichments of the prescribed cur- 
riculum. It is the professional duty of educators to discover what 
the intellectually most able pupils are doing with their spare time, in 
ordinary classroom situations, and to plan a curriculum that will 
challenge them and occupy their minds to the profit of society and 
to the advancement of their own welfare. Investigations so far made 
suggest that at present these highly intelligent pupils are often spend- 
ing their “spare time” in “helping the teacher,” as by cleaning black- 
boards and erasers, folding maps, transporting books, running er- 
rands, and tutoring backward pupils; or that they are pursuing 
unprofitable and autistic tasks of their own childish devising, such as 
learning to read backwards or upside down (being already proficient 
in reading) while their fellow pupils are learning to read in the usual 
way. Some of them develop a protective deafness as an escape from 
the intolerable boredom of drill, which is necessary for and acceptable 
to the average pupil. Some of them get into mischief. Occasionally 
one of the very best of them rejects the school altogether and be- 
comes a truant, attending upon libraries instead of upon the school. 
Sometimes they come into serious conflict with a teacher because of 
justified and unsuppressed criticism of the school. 

A case in point is that of an eight-year-old boy, recently admitted 
to Public School 500, in conflict with his teacher on the subject of 
map-drawing. This conflict had been long continued, both teacher 
and pupil acting conscientiously but without the insight that mental 
tests would have given. The child has a highly specialized and de- 
veloped gift for drawing maps and schemata, which showed itself 
clearly at four years of age. The products of his art are elaborate 
and precise. He will work as long as three hours or more without 
pause upon a map, if allowed; and this was so even at six years of 
age. Being also of superior general intelligence, he has extra time 
at school, and uses it for drawing maps, in spite of the teacher’s dic- 
tum that school hours are for “schoolwork” only. The boy says, “It 
does no harm for me to draw my maps in school. When the teacher 
said, ‘I must kill this map-drawing in you,’ I felt bad. She can’t kill 
map-drawing in me. Nobody can.” 

Fourteen-year-old Francis Galton, writing exactly one hundred years 
ago from the school in which he had been placed, speaks of his elders 
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as “forgetting that I am not getting on in the least and every day is a 
day wasted. . . . How much better it would be to remove me before 
it is too late!’’** A Chinese pupil in Public School 23, Manhattan, 
aged six years four months, wrote the following note and laid it upon 
the teacher’s desk: “I said I have done. I said Tung has nothing to do. 
So I said I guess I will just be lazy.’ This pupil has by test an I.Q, 
(S—B) of about 160. 


The establishment of Public School 500 thus meets the profes- 
sional needs of both parties to the founding, in order that the needs 
of exceptional children may eventually be better served. The school 
will run for five years from the date of founding, under the terms 
of the joint agreement, one-half year having elapsed at the date 
of this writing. The same pupils will be retained for the full time, 
except for unavoidable loss of pupils through necessary transfers. 
This will enable the essential accumulation of records of progress 
and development resulting from the elementary school career, which 
could not be obtained by working with given pupils for short periods. 

The school contains nine classes, comprising 225 pupils, there 
being 25 pupils to a class. Both boys and girls attend, in all classes. 
Every pupil has been selected by mental tests, within the geographical 
area fixed upon. Seven classes, comprising 175 boys and girls, are 
devoted to pupils testing between 75 and go I.Q. (S—B).” These 
pupils are taken from the school district in which Public School 500 
stands, and were graded from 1A to 5A at the time of selection. 
These classes are designated Binet Classes in recognition of the 
services rendered by Alfred Binet to backward children. 

The two classes composed of highly intelligent children are called 
Terman Classes, in recognition of the services of Lewis M. Terman 
of Stanford University, and in accordance with a precedent estab- 
lished nearly twenty years ago at Public School 64, Manhattan,” 
under the principalship of Superintendent W. E. Grady, and later 
confirmed at Public School 11, Manhattan, under the principalship 
of Superintendent Benjamin B. Greenberg. 


11 Pearson, K. Life, Letters and Labours of Francis Galton, Vol. 1. Cambridge University Press, 
1914. 

12 During the first term, the school included only six classes of pupils testing within this range. 
The seventh class was given over to the reading disabilities of children mainly in the range of 75 to 
too 1.Q. (S—B). 

3 Specht, L. “A Terman Class in Public School No. 64, Manhattan.” School and Society, Vol. 
9, pp. 393-398, March 29, 1919. 
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The Terman Classes contain boys and girls in approximately equal 
numbers, who test at or above 130 I.Q. (S—B), with a range at 
this date from 130 to 194 1.Q. (S—B), the median falling at 145 
].Q. (S—B). These children were between 7 years 0 month and 9 
years 6 months of age on February 3, 1936, when the school opened. 
This gave an age range of 30 months, with a majority of the pupils 
between the eighth and ninth birthdays. It has been found in previous 
experimentation at Public School 165, Manhattan, that it is not 
feasible to admit children under seven years of age to such classes 
in New York City, because of the conditions of travel and the dis- 
tances that must be covered in order to obtain enough of such chil- 
dren for such classes. The pupils for the Terman Classes at Public 
School 500 come from every borough of Greater New York and 
are fairly representative of the whole city, even of remote boroughs 
like Queens and Richmond; for by the time these very able children 
are eight years old, they can and will travel long distances to obtain 
the mental sustenance they want. The pupils for Terman Classes were 
selected entirely regardless of school grading, exclusively on the 
double criterion of I1.Q. (S—B) and chronological age. When they 
were assembled, it was found that they ranged in formal school 
grading from 1A to 6B, according to the insights, policies, and cus- 
toms of the various schools from which they came. The school grad- 
ings which appeared on the transfer cards bore very slight relation- 
ship to the work which these children were capable of doing or to 
the amounts of skill and knowledge already possessed as shown on 
the Modern School Achievement Test, given in the first month of 
attendance at Public School 500. 

The administration of Public School 500 is lodged in the offices 
of the Board of Superintendents, at 500 Park Avenue, more specifi- 
cally in the office of the Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Ele- 
mentary Education for the City, Mr. Benjamin B. Greenberg. Dr. 
Lucie A. Petri is the Assistant to Principal in charge of the school, 
with office at the Speyer Building. 

The nine teachers in charge of the classrooms are undoubtedly 
the most important single element in the professional personnel of 
the school. These teachers are assigned as follows (first term): Br, 
Miss Edna Mohr; 23R, Mrs. Stella S$. McKenna; B3, Miss Lois 
Mixer; B3, Miss Helen A. Grilli; B4, Mrs. Celia Brickman; 2BX, 
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Miss Ruth R. Berken; B5A, Mrs. Martha McK. Cook; T1, Miss 
Kathryn Gallagher; T2, Mrs. Myrna I. Schuck; Teacher-Clerk, Miss 
Hazel R. Mittleman. 

All these classroom teachers are regularly licensed appointees of 
the Board of Education, and were in active service in the Public 
Schools of New York City, in January, 1936. They were selected 
for Public School 500 on the basis of past records, as rating high 
in the qualities necessary to success in an experimental school. 

In addition to the teachers named, other special teachers work 
at the school, as assigned from time to time. For instance, during the 
first term, which was completed in June, 1936, the enrichment pro- 
gram for the Terman Classes included oral French, taught by Mr. 
Samuel Robinson of the College of the City of New York; the science 
of nutrition, taught under the supervision of Professor Mary §. 
Rose of Teachers College; elementary physical sciences, taught by 
Miss Ruth Zuckermann of New College; and fine arts, taught by 
Mr. H. Pelkisson, under the auspices of the Board of Education. 

In the year 1936-1937, it is planned for the Terman Classes to 
enlarge the project in nutrition (which will also be carried on in the 
Binet Classes) ; to continue the teaching of French and of art; to 
introduce work in musical appreciation (by means of radio) and 
history of music; to continue the special projects covering the evolu- 
tion of common things, beginning the term’s work with air transport; 
and to undertake the study of biography. This conveys some idea of 
the manner in which special teachers are assimilated to the work of 
the school. It is anticipated that many students of the Advanced 
School of Education will do sustained work on various experiments 
with curricular materials during the years to come. Only the briefest 
mention of work already in progress is possible here. Plans and 
reports will be rendered from time to time, and in full at the end 
of five years. 

During the term concluded, the technical staff, supplied through 
the Advanced School of Education, working under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. Guy. L. Bond, completed an educational survey of the 
school and supplied a graph of each class and of every pupil indi- 
vidually, to show mental and scholastic status and progress. The 
staff of Nursing Education at Teachers College, on the initiative of 
Professor Lillian Hudson and in co-operation with the health officers 
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of the Department of Health of the City, made a health survey of 
the pupils to determine physical status. Professor J. L. Mursell of 
Teachers College planned an inventory of musical and artistic en- 
dowment, which will be carried forward in 1936-1937, to guide the 
education of pupils in these areas of culture. Experiments on a con- 
siderable scale in the use of sound motion pictures in the education 
of exceptional children may be made possible as a result of the in- 
terest of Director Mort of the Advanced School in obtaining facili- 
ties for such work. These projects are typical of the many kinds 
of activity which will characterize the school. 

That pupils such as those attending the Binet Classes at Public 
School 500 have difficulty in acquiring the tools of literacy has long 
been well known. Such difficulty is primarily responsible for the pre- 
vailing retardation and discontent of these pupils. Although it is 
frequently suggested that they may learn more readily by observation 
of concrete events, by motion pictures, or by other non-verbal de- 
vices, it is possible that improved methods of teaching might enable 
them to read much better than they commonly do. During the first 
term, therefore, a new program of instruction was introduced, in 
which reading played a large role as the instrument of promoting a 
series of practical projects. This was done in all Binet Classes, except 
for a beginning group which pursued a non-reading activity program. 
More than a thousand pages of newly constructed reading material 
were provided and used as a means of pursuing interesting projects 
rather than as a basis of drill in reading. This material embodied 
various features designed to assist the pupil to help himself learn, 
as well as to reveal to the teacher his special difficulties and needs. 
In a period of three months these children made an average gain of 
fifteen months in reading ability. Excellent advances were made in 
other respects, also, especially in zest for active participation in this 
type of schoolwork. During the term vocabulary and general concepts 
suitable for reading and discussion by these pupils, sources of special 
difficulties in reading, and other related problems were studied. 

During the year 1936-1937, in addition to continuing and expand- 
ing these types of study, investigations of the effects of beginning 
reading at different ages, of different forms of preparatory train- 
ing, and of various means of making instruction more adaptable to 
the needs of individuals will be started. 
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The problem to which all others are subordinate in the conduct 
of Public School 500 is that stated and elucidated in the Report of 
Superintendent Campbell, from which excerpts were quoted. It is 
that of individualization of education. It is that of evolving a cur- 
riculum for exceptional children, which will be psychologically pos- 
sible and proper, socially sound, and ethically humanitarian. This 
problem relates both to children who have very little capacity for 
literacy and to those who have unusually great capacity. The public 
elementary school is fundamentally a literacy school. It was founded 
by the public to teach children to handle those symbols upon which 
civilization now depends, i.e., words and numbers. The public desires 
that all who can do so shall learn to handle words and numbers for 
themselves, so that they may be freed from that bondage to author- 
ity, to time and space, which is the lot of the illiterate. 

It was one of our first tasks, therefore, to attack the problem 
of evolving suitable material for reading which would fit the needs 
of older pupils of sub-average intelligence. At present, the words 
in primers are sufficiently simple, but the stories they tell are too in- 
fantile for adolescents. The stories in the sixth readers are proper 
to the interests of older pupils, but the words are “too hard.’ To 
get the right content and the right words together is the task that 
has to be accomplished. 

The educational advisers of Public School 500, acting for and 
through the Advanced School of Education, are Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth and Professor William B. Featherstone. The former 
will be concerned at present more especially with the Terman Classes; 
the latter with the Binet Classes. The school will continue primarily 
asa part of the work of the Committee of Eight, acting for the 
Board of Superintendents of New York City. 





Research in the Development of Children’ 


By ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE is a vast amount of literature on the mental and emo- 

tional development of the child. In this address, however, I shall 
stress primarily the studies with which I have been connected, since 
that is what I have been requested to do. 

These studies fall under four general headings. One series of 
investigations deals with children’s emotions, with emphasis mainly 
on children’s fears; another, with children’s social behavior; a third, 
with the development of concepts; and a fourth, with the promotion 
of skills. 

I shall first discuss the studies of children’s fears.’ In this work a 
number of different methods were used, some of which represent a 
departure from conventional methods of research. Mothers of 150 
young children and a number of teachers and nurses co-operated by 
keeping records of children’s fears at home and in other situations; 
400 children of elementary school age were questioned with re- 
spect to their fears; another group of 300 adults supplied written 
anonymous reports of fears they recalled from their own lives dur- 
ing childhood. Other projects included follow-up studies of some 
children, controlled experiments, and studies of methods of over- 
coming fear. 

A matter of particular interest in this study is concerned with the 
things that children seem most often to fear at various age levels. 
Among the stimuli which were found most frequently to arouse fear 


* An address delivered before the Advanced School Forum of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, April 21, 1936. 


Acknowledgment. ‘The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance, in the studies described, of 


several persons at the Child Development Institute and the help contributed by the Director, 
Professor Lois Hayden Meek. 


1Jersild, A. T. and Holmes, F. B. Children’s Fears. Child Development Monographs, No. 20. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1935; “Some Factors in 
the Development of Children’s Fears,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 4, pp. 133-141, 
1935; “Methods of Overcoming Children's Fears,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 75-104, 1935. 
Jersild, A. T., Markey, F. V., and Jersild, C. L. Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, Daydreams, 
Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant and Unpleasant Memories. Child Development Monographs, No. 12. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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in the child during the first year of life are the following: noises, 
strange events, sudden, rapid, or unexpected movement, painful 
shocks, and events associated with pain and falling or danger of 
falling. These categories represent about go per cent of all “fears” 
observed during the first year. 

These findings regarding early fears raise the questions as to what 
are the “original” stimuli that elicit fear. Once the view was widely 
held that there were two and only two “natural” and unlearned 
fear stimuli, namely, noise, and displacement or loss of support. This 
theory has been found to be inadequate. First, it is based on the 
assumption that only that is natural which happens to be apparent at 
birth or soon thereafter, and thus does not adequately take into 
account the changes in behavior that occur not through learning alone 
but through the joint influence of maturation and learning. Second, the 
theory takes too narrow a view of what is an effective stimulus. In the 
case of noise, for example, it is necessary to consider not only the 
noise but the total situation in which it occurs, for similar sound waves 
may cause fright under some conditions and not under others. Third, 
empirical study shows that the stimuli that elicit fear early in life are 
not limited to noise or displacement alone but include any sudden, 
intense, unexpected, or novel stimulus, from any source, impinging 
upon the organism through any or all of the sense organs. Even this 
general statement, however, leaves many questions unanswered. To 
analyze the susceptibilities of individual children and to define the 
peculiar combinations of stimuli that elicit fear requires more exten- 
sive research than is yet available. 


As already noted, the fears of the infant revolve around tangible 
events in the immediate environment. With increasing age this condi- 
tion is decidedly changed. As the child grows older, month by month, 
his powers of discrimination and perception expand. Things take on 
meanings they did not have before. Around the age of two, perhaps 
earlier or a little later in some cases, his world of fancy begins to take 
form. He becomes capable of phantasy by day and dreams by night, 
and as his imagination comes into play, the range of his fears grows 
larger and larger. 

This trend is accentuated from the age of two to the age of five. 
More and more the child becomes impervious to noises, novelties, 
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sudden happenings, or other tangible events. There is an increase in 
fears of accidents that might occur at a future time even though there 
is no immediate danger or threat of harm. There also is an increase 
in fears of the dark, of being alone, of imaginary creatures, of wolves, 
of kidnapers, and of matters associated with death. By the age of 
five and increasingly thereafter many children exhibit fears under 
the general heading of fear of failure, of ridicule, of loss of prestige, 
and of events that might threaten their status and their future 
security. 

Among the miscellaneous reactions during late preschool years are 
fears akin to stage fright. Stage fright is incidentally an interesting 
phenomenon. It is one of a family of fears, indications of which can 
be found as early as the sixth month of life when some babies shrink 
from the approach of a stranger. It almost seems, at times, that the 
child is reacting to the stranger as though he were an enemy, and 
we find similar fears on a more sophisticated scale as the child grows 
older. It is rather ironic, this fear. We might ask whether its roots 
had been planted in a remote era when savage ancestors would attack 
and eat the young of their own species. Or is this fear of others some- 
thing which our culture has imposed upon the child? There is no ade- 
quate answer to these questions. There is, however, some reason to 
believe that aspects of the fear are inborn, although it is also true 
that it is fostered and aggravated by competitive pressures. Much 
of this fear could, no doubt, be forestalled by proper guidance in 
early years. 

If we study the child in a still later phase, we see a continuation of 
much the same picture as was found at five. A child of elementary 
school age entertains many fears of immediate and likely dangers, 
but these constitute only a fraction of the dangers which enter his 
fancies. When several hundred elementary school children in one of 
the studies now under review were asked to tell about the worst thing 
that ever happened to them, the results showed that there was only a 
small degree of overlapping between actual misfortunes and the fears 
they had described. ““Worst happenings” included the hurts and pains 
and disappointments of everyday life. But a majority of the fears 
reported went far beyond this and dealt with imaginary or remote 
dangers, such as wild animals, bogeys, kidnapers, and the possibility, 
for example, that if one traveled by ship, the ship might sink. 
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This trend in the children’s fears was apparent again in the data 
obtained from adults who described as best they could the fears they 
recalled from childhood. 

These developmental trends in children’s fears are prominent, but 
this does not mean, of course, that every child conforms to them. 
There are many individual differences. Even when this is recognized, 
however, there still is impressive evidence of the reign of fear. It is 
somewhat anomalous that immunity to fear does not increase apace 
with increasing growth. The fears that assail the infant in the cradle 
are limited in scope compared with those that come with time in the 
case of many children. As the child grows able to cope with things 
within the horizon he becomes more and more susceptible to fear 
of the things beyond his horizon. Savages and beasts that endangered 
his forefathers long ago come out of their lairs and caves again to 
pursue him. If he escapes such fears, he may be troubled by other 
dangers that never are likely to occur. 

Such information as we have indicates that many fears of such fic- 
titious dangers are carried into adult years. Our fears as children and 
as adults are much like the experiences about which Mark Twain 
spoke when he said that he had had many troubles in his life but most 
of them had never happened. Undoubtedly, many such fears, although 
seemingly irrational, serve merely to focalize, or even to disguise, 
an underlying condition of emotional insecurity or conflict. 


The foregoing suggests two questions. First, what is the value or 
utility of this load of fear? Second, assuming that it should be done, 
what are methods of preventing or overcoming fear? 

The problem as to the utility of fear raises many issues that cannot 
be considered at this time. That even a seemingly irrational fear may 
have beneficial effects is true. But it is also true that many of these 
benefits might better be effected by less painful forms of motivation. 

Apart from this, a serious question might be raised as to the value 
of the effects of fear even when there seems to be a good reason to 
be afraid. As is well known, intense emotional excitement is accom- 
panied by profound bodily changes. Such changes are regarded as part 
of the mobilization of energies for an emergency, to help the indi- 
vidual to fight or to flee in the struggle for existence. Most persons 
have at one time or another experienced some of these symptoms, 
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such as the racing pulse, dry mouth, digestive retardation, which the 
physiologist Cannon has described. As civilized human beings we have 
machinery to increase physical strength, speed, and endurance—to 
help in the primitive struggle for existence against tangible foes. But, 
actually, the emergencies we face when we are afraid in modern life 
more often call for quick wits and good thinking than for strong arms 
and fleet legs. The person who is afraid to take an examination may 
be so well charged with energy that he could out-punch and out-run 
the fleetest and strongest instructor. But prowess of this kind does 
not help to pass an examination. 

In order to test the effect of these physiological changes on mental 
eficiency, I performed an investigation in collaboration with Dr. 
W. S. Thomas of St. Luke’s Hospital.” We tried to induce physiologi- 
cal changes resembling to some degree those accompanying fright 
by means of artificial injections of adrenalin. We had only six subjects 
in this study, and the experiment leaves much to be desired on other 
points as well. When the effects of adrenalin appeared, such as pallor, 
tremor, and changes in pulse rate and blood pressure, the subjects 
were put to work on mental and motor tasks. We found that they 
were somewhat more competent than usual in motor tasks but on 
mental tasks they were somewhat less efficient. In the excess of physical 
excitement, the subjects often seemed to fumble, to stutter mentally, 
so to speak, and often in the increased pressure to work rapidly they 
made more mistakes. Moreover, the subjects were more irritable 
than normally and several reported that they suffered from after- 
effects of fatigue and discomfort. This study was limited in scope and 
is not conclusive, but it does suggest that the energies mobilized dur- 
ing emotional excitement oftentimes hinder rather than help a person 
in an emergency. 

The second practical question that was raised concerns the subject 
of overcoming children’s fears. There is space here for only a few 
of the findings.* An incidental difficulty in dealing with fear is that a 
child’s fears are likely to pass unnoticed. If a child is angry or rebel- 
lious, he is likely to attract attention; but if he is afraid his sufferings 
are often confined within himself and he is left to struggle alone. 

Our findings show, first of all, that much by way of eliminating fear 


® Jersild, A. T. and Thomas, W. S. “The Influence of Adrenal Extract on Behavior and Mental 
Efficiency.” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 43, pp. 447-456, 1931. 
* Jersild and Holmes. See footnote 1. 
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would be accomplished if adults would stop playing upon fears as a 
means of disciplining or intimidating the child. Over and over our 
data reveal the extent to which parents and teachers are guilty in this 
respect. Our results also include many records of specific methods 
frequently used in helping children to overcome their fears. The most 
frequent method is to try to talk a child out of his fears, but words 
usually avail little against an emotion. Other methods frequently 
reported include efforts to make a practical demonstration that there 
is nothing to fear, or to set an example of fearlessness, or to compel 
the child to face the feared event by physical compulsion or by ridi- 
cule, or to try to effect “positive reconditioning”? by associating the 
feared stimulus with an attractive stimulus. All these methods some- 
times succeed, but more often they do not. 

According to the results obtained in our studies, the important rule 
in overcoming fear is to bring the child into active and successful 
encounters with the thing that he fears. One important help toward 
this end is to use the principle of the graded approach, to ease the 
child into the situation, to let him cope with it by degrees. In the daily 
routine of home and school, a resourceful adult can find countless 
opportunities for the use of this technique. 

Even more helpful is the cultivation of skills. Over and over again 
the findings emphasize the importance of skills, skills broadly con- 
strued to include competence in motor activities, skill in social deal- 
ings, school subjects, and countless other matters. The child who is 
inept merely in the sphere of motor activities not only is likely to 
develop fears regarding his personal safety but also, by reason of his 
ineptitude, to develop fears that ramify his social relationships and 
his confidence in himself. 

The principle of prompting the child to have active dealings with 
a feared situation was found to be helpful even in the overcoming 
of fears of imaginary dangers. One reason why fears of the dark 
and the mysterious are so persistent is that it is difficult to cope with 
them directly. It is difficult to get a chance to wrestle with a ghost. 
Yet our results indicate that it is often possible to do just that, al- 
though by indirect means. One child in our study was afraid of an 
imaginary dog. This creature hounded him, troubled him when he 
was alone, and haunted him in dark places. When his resourceful 
mother observed this, she decided to take the situation in hand. She 
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first watched the child in his make-believe play. Gradually she entered 
into this play herself, and joined the child in games of let’s pretend. 
Gradually, also, she began to introduce the imaginary dog into the 
make-believe play. In time, the child took the dog with him into 
closets and elsewhere, all as part of the play pattern, and eventually 
the dog was changed from a sinister creature into a friendly pal. Our 
data afford other illustrations of this principle, and many further 
instances in which the principle will apply can be found in everyday 
life. Almost any adult can recall a fur coat or a closet, or a trunk, 
or an attic, or a cellar, or a hayloft that was the habitat of ominous 
things during his childhood. Our results indicate that the mere mat- 
ter of bringing the child into active and habitual and successful en- 
counters with concrete things such as these that serve as the physical 
habitat of a specter may be effective in laying the specter itself. 


The role of skills in connection with the overcoming of fear leads 
to a discussion of other aspects of the studies in the series now under 
review. The promotion of skills, as has been pointed out, may be 
effective in combating fears. The findings of our study show that the 
effects of becoming competent in an activity mean much more benefit 
to the child than simply the addition of another item in his bag of 
tricks. In studies by other workers it has likewise been found that the 
acquisition of skills, even of a rather artificial and academic sort, may 
indirectly help the child in his social relations, help him to overcome 
his submissiveness,* and serve as a lever that dislodges emotional con- 
flicts and personality maladjustments. Increasingly the study of indi- 
viduals converges upon the cardinal educational principle that where 
there’s a skill there’s a way, not only in doing specific things, but 
also in the promotion of emotional balance and personality adjust- 
ment. 

This point is one that can easily be overlooked in the zeal for other 
more general educational ideals. If we leave the subject of fear at this 
point, we might examine further into the cultivation of skills. In the 
discussion of this topic, two other general lines of investigation will 
be reviewed. 

One of them concerns the general subject of the child’s ability to 
learn and to profit from training, as related to his degree of maturity. 


“See, for example, Jack, Lois M. An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool 
Children. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 7-65, 1934. 
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This important problem was brought into the study of human beings 
in a significant way by Gates. Later additions to the literature include 
studies by Gesell and his associates, a study by Hicks, another by 
Hilgard, our studies at the Child Development Institute, studies by 
McGraw of the famous Jimmy and Johnny twins, and a study by 
Benezet at Manchester, New Hampshire.® 

One general finding in these studies has been that some develop- 
ments, which I will not take time to identify, seem to depend primarily 
upon maturation or growth rather than upon exercise or training. A 
further point is that education does not seem to accelerate the develop- 
ment of underlying capacity in terms of strength and speed of muscles 
or in terms of mental power and grasp, although the studies here are 
not conclusive. Our main concern, however, is not so much these 
general matters as the large number of skills and accomplishments 
that are influenced by training. Now we know that training at one 
time or another is likely to promote any skill. But at a certain stage 
of growth the child may be ripe for certain activities, whereas other 
activities might better be postponed until a later time. This is rather 
obvious, yet the training of children has never been thoroughly tested 
in the light of this principle. Moreover, unless aided by empirical evi- 
dence, common sense may be a poor guide in determining just what 
are the activities best suited to various stages of growth. A few illus- 
trations follow.° 

In one of our studies we were investigating the development of 
singing. In one division of the study, a group of children received 
training, designed to help the child to sing a wider range of tones. 
We found that three-year-old children responded to such training to 


5 Gates, Arthur I. “The Nature and Limit of Improvement Due to Training.” Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 441-460, 1928. Gesell, A. 
and Thomas H. “Learning and Growth in Identical Infant Twins.” Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 6, pp. 1-124, 1929. Strayer, L. C. “Language and Growth: The Relative Efficacy 
of Early and Deferred Vocabulary Training, Studied by the Method of Co-Twin Control.” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 8, pp. 209-319, 1930. Hilgard, J. R. “Learning and Mat- 
uration in Preschool Children.” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 41, pp. 36-56, 1932. Hicks, 
J. L. “The Acquisition of Motor Skills in Young Children.” Child Development, Vol. 1, pp. 90- 
105, 1930. Jersild, A. T. Training and Growth in the Development of Children. Child Develop- 
ment Monographs, No. 10. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
McGraw, M. B. Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
1935. Benezet, L. P. “The Story of an Experiment.” Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 24, pp. 241-244, 301-303, 1935. 

® Jersild, A. T. and Bienstock, S. F. ‘The Influence of Training on the Vocal Abilities of Three- 
Year-Old Children.” Child Development, Vol. 2, pp. 272-291, 1931. Jersild, A. T. and Bien- 
stock, S. F. “A Study of the Development of Children’s Ability to Sing.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 481-503, 1934. Jersild, A. T. and Bienstock, S. F. Development of Rhythm in 
Young Children. Child Development Monographs, No. 22. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. 
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an amazing degree. Some of them increased their repertoire as much 
as 600 per cent. When these children were compared with control 
subjects, their gains were reliably and substantially larger, not only 
at the end of the training period but also the following school year. 
In contrast, in a number of other performances the experimental 
children did not outstrip the control children. A later study of chil- 
dren of school age again emphasized the findings with regard to 
singing. In another study we dealt with rhythm. We measured accu- 
racy in keeping time to music by means of mechanical devices. Here 
again one aspect of the study consisted in providing exercise in keep- 
ing time. The children who received practice made some gains but 
the gains did not transcend the effects of growth: a three-year-old 
was not enabled, through such exercise as was provided, to excel an 
unpracticed four-year-old. Although training did much in the case of 
singing, training such as we were able to provide did little to promote 
accuracy in keeping time. Of course, there are other features of 
rhythmics that may profitably be cultivated at this age, but these will 
not be considered here. 

Another illustration is provided by findings obtained by McGraw.’ 
In her study of a pair of twins at the Medical Center, McGraw 
found that Johnny could learn to roller skate practically as soon as he 
was able to walk. On the other hand, he found it hard to learn to ride 
a tricycle until much later. One skill prospered, but the other did not. 
Other examples might be cited, among them the results obtained by 
Benezet with regard to arithmetic. According to preliminary results, 
much may be gained by postponing until a later grade many aspects 
of arithmetic which now appear in the early grades in the conven- 
tional school. If one examined the other side of the ledger, one no 
doubt would find that there are many subjects or experiences, now 
placed later in the curriculum or perhaps not included at all, which 
might well be introduced at an earlier time. 

If we were to think through the implications of these studies, the 
program for educational research would be about as follows: 

First, we should have to obtain some sort of tentative inventory of 
the child’s needs in terms of skills, subject matters, habits and adjust- 
ments that must be learned sometime during his school career. 

Second, we should need to find the stage of the child’s development 


™McGraw, of. cit. 
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when the various items or experiences might most profitably be intro- 
duced. This would not at all necessitate a mosaic or atomistic theory 
of child development or of education. We could recognize that the 
child might be ripe for some activities earlier than for others and still 
use common sense and take account of meanings and relationships. 
Third, and closely integrated with the two foregoing inquiries, 
would come researches into methods of guidance and teaching. It may 
be said in this connection, incidentally, that educators often put the 
cart before the horse in the discussion of methods of teaching. The 
problem of how is really ancillary to the why, what, and when. 


When we raise these general issues, we run into a field in which 
questions are legion and answers are few. This holds true not only 
regarding what should be taught but also regarding when such ac- 
tivities as are now commonly taught should first be introduced. Con- 
cerning the latter question, we have tentative findings in some lim- 
ited areas but these represent only a drop in the bucket. Certainly it 
will be found that the age of readiness will vary with different chil- 
dren, yet it no doubt is true that over and above individual differences 
there also would be found certain general trends. 

There is room for a re-examination of the sequence of subject mat- 
ter in the entire curriculum, both in terms of what the curriculum now 
includes as well as in terms of many things that often are omitted. 
This applies not alone to intellectual enterprises but also to training 
in social behavior and in motor skills and crafts. It is likely that 
unsuspected potentialities for development would be uncovered. Paren- 
thetically, I would prophesy that one incidental effect of such a pro- 
gram would be a much greater emphasis on physical education, motor 
skills, social skills, music, and aesthetics in the future curriculum of 
the elementary school. 

One angle of this subject of readiness in terms of maturity concerns 
the development of children’s concepts and thinking. One of the goals 
of education is to help children to learn to think. We all know that 
this goal of thinking all too often is not achieved. One major reason, 
no doubt, is that we try too soon to make the child think about mat- 
ters that are beyond both his interests and his understanding. 

In connection with a study which already has been cited,® we tried 


8 Jersild, Markey, and Jersild, op. cit. 
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to obtain some light regarding children’s concepts by asking them to 
tell about their wishes, their ambitions, the changes within themselves 
that they would want if they could be changed, and what they would 
do if they had a lot of money. In the results we could trace a number 
of developmental trends in childhood thinking. But the results still 
showed that the usual child, even at the age of twelve, is not very 
competent in thinking in terms of broad relationships of cause and 
effect, or of abstract values, nor is he at all articulate in his under- 
standing of himself, his relation to his environment, and the social 
scene. Most of his thinking is based on concrete phenomena. Side by 
side with this mode of thought there may exist certain concepts phrased 
in general terms, but many of these consist mainly of a pattern of 
words that he has learned. 

By way of illustration, consider the case of a ten-year-old boy who 
took part in the study. When he came to be interviewed he wore a 
synthetic leather coat, tightly buttoned around the throat. He did not 
want to remove the coat, because he had no shirt underneath. His 
father was out of work. Now when he came to express himself, did his 
answers suggest any concern about causal conditions, anything faintly 
verging on the economic and social factors that lay behind his plight? 
You of course can guess the answer. He had three wishes. One of 
them he spent by wishing for a chicken dinner; his second went for a 
new shirt and a new pair of shoes; and his third was spent on a bicycle. 
His wishes when he described what he would desire if he could be 
changed were similar in tone. He asked for the specific ready-made 
fact rather than for general resources within himself. His answer 
was, “If I could be different, I would want to be an aviator.” 

Now this of course is not surprising to anyone who knows anything 
about children. Likewise, all will recognize that not all children would 
react as this one did. But the example illustrates the tendency of chil- 
dren of elementary school age to think in terms of particulars rather 
than general principles. 

One might ask, Is this characteristic due to natural limitations of 
the child’s mind or is it due to the kind of education he has received? 
Undoubtedly the latter factor plays a large part, but to answer this 
question we need more research. It may incidentally be said in this 
connection that conditions were not essentially different when children 
from schools that make a deliberate effort to stimulate thought and 
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discussion were contrasted with children from overcrowded, formal 
schools. The former more often mentioned such matters as unemploy- 
ment and poverty. But their remarks showed little insight into the 
underlying social forces, and revealed a good deal of lip-service to 
social ideals. In one division of the interview each child was asked 
what he would do if he had a million dollars. In reply to this rather 
silly question, many of the children expressed philanthropic plans for 
bread lines, orphanages, and other things that would palliate human 
distress. Later in the interview each child was casually asked what he 
would do if he found a quarter on his way home. It did not occur to a 
single child that he might begin the good work of philanthropy on a 
small scale with a small sum. Now, of course, such hypothetical propo- 
sitions are a bit unfair to the child. Many adults would respond just 
as the children did. But, even so, the lesson implied by this contrast is 
essentially true. Efforts to promote the child’s thinking along the 
lines of social studies can all too readily result merely in building up 
a vocabulary that lacks a background both of sympathy and of under- 
standing. 

Again it may be repeated that this may be due less to the child’s 
lack of mental power than to poor guidance. But it also seems to be 
true that in trying to teach general ideas and ideals we may be neglect- 
ing many elements of instruction which are more timely, and, in the 
long run, more important. The younger the child, the more important 
is the teaching which comes through concrete materials and examples 
and which takes the form of subjects, skills, and lessons in conduct that 
are scaled to his grasp. Long before the child is old enough for scien- 
tific or reflective thinking he is old enough to profit from examples 
and concrete lessons which further the attitudes and personal habits 
that should underlie good social thinking. In the matter of training 
children for social living, a little pailful of homespun habits of 
decency, kindness, courtesy, and consideration for others in the thou- 
sand and one prosaic contacts of everyday life is worth many barrels- 
ful of thought about social forces. Let the child first have his own 
little house in order, then when he is old enough let him apply on a 
wider scale the lessons he already has learned with his head and his 
heart and his hands. 

Much the same trend appears in a study we have made of radio 
interests.® In expressing their choices and reasons for them, most of 

®Jersild, A. T. Children’s Reactions to Radio Programs. In progress. 
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the children below the age of fourteen show considerable lack of self- 
awareness, or ability to generalize, or to put the reasons for their likes 
into words. Some children are more articulate than others; one can 
often unveil a good deal by asking leading questions, and, as has been 
found, a competent teacher can do much to stimulate a child’s critical 
abilities along specific lines. The evidence in my studies along this line 
is not as thoroughgoing as it might be, but it appeared that children in 
schools that try to promote independent thinking and expression were 
not significantly more conscious, critical, or articulate in regard to 
their tastes, than were pupils of similar intelligence from schools that 
do little more than stress the three R’s. There seems to be little 
carry-over from the thinking that is stimulated in the classroom to the 
exercise of thought in connection with the radio, unless radio programs 
are specifically considered in the classroom. Even then many children 
below the age of fourteen will often fail to realize that the criteria 
they apply to one program might quite as well apply to another. 
We therefore find many inconsistencies. For example, a child who 
has been helped to evaluate a certain program may say that this pro- 
gram is trashy and childish and then, in telling about the program he 
likes best of all, name one which, on the basis of the same criteria, 
should be judged inferior to the one he rejected. 

This does not at all imply that the thinking of children of elemen- 
tary school age differs in kind from the thinking of adults. The inten- 
tion is merely to emphasize the point that it is important to take ac- 
count of the child’s degree of readiness as determined by his mental 
maturity. In the matter of teaching the child to think, as in the teach- 
ing of any skill, what is most needed is information which would enable 
us to say in what areas, at what time, along what lines, and on the 
basis of what information and experience his thinking should be pro- 
moted at various stages of growth. 

One other study may be cited which has some implications in this 
connection. This is a study of children’s conflicts with one another.’ 
The subjects the first year included three groups of nursery school 
children, and the next year many of these children were studied again 
in nursery schools and kindergartens. 

In one of the groups, during the first year of the study, there was 


* Jersild, A. T. and Markey, F. V. Conflicts Between Preschool Children. Child Development 
Monographs, No. 21. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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about three times as much fighting as in another. Several factors 
played a part in this difference, but the thing we are most interested 
in here is the role played by teachers. In the school where little fight- 
ing occurred there were more teachers and the teachers were more 
assiduous in interfering with children’s conflicts than was true in the 
group where the greatest amount of fighting and quarreling occurred. 
In a large proportion of combats the teachers tried to arbitrate. This 


idea seemed to work pretty well. The teachers did a lot of reasoning — 


with the children, and the children exhibited an abnormally small 
amount of fighting, while their peers, in another school, were going 
strong. But there is a curious ending to this story. The next year 
many of the children moved on to two separate kindergartens, in 
neither of which the teachers took much notice of children’s fights and 
quarrels. Children of the former much-fighting group now were under 
even less restraint than the year before, but instead of making use 
of even greater freedom, they actually fought somewhat less than 
during the preceding year. But the other much-reasoned-with and little- 
fighting group of children went in just the opposite direction when 
they were freed from restraint. They now began to enter into conflicts 
as never before, and more than doubled the frequency of their con- 
flicts as compared with the foregoing year. In the process they also 
doubled the frequency of their hitting. 

Many factors must be taken into account in interpreting this result, 
but one thing, among others, which it does show, is the difficulty of 
telling whether an educational practice, which seems to work splen- 
didly in a certain class, at a certain time, under certain teachers, actu- 
ally means the same to the child as it means to the adults who use it. 
The effects of little lessons in reasoning did not seem to follow the 
children to the kindergarten. But if one examined other forms of learn- 
ing he would find a different result. If a child had learned to slide, to 
throw, to climb, to ride a tricycle, to use the jungle gym and other 
pieces of apparatus, or had acquired some specific social techniques 
that enabled him to join in the play of others, these accomplishments 
the child would be likely to bring with him to the new environment. 
In other words, skills that were within the child’s grasp stayed with 
him, while certain other attempted lessons were left behind. One 
should not infer too much from this, and it is true that there were 
many factors in the case which might be considered. But observa- 
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tions such as these, as well as others that might be cited, often suggest 
that a good deal of current educational theory tends to overestimate 
the child’s readiness for reasoning in certain areas and his capacity for 
thinking things through. 

This, of course, does not imply that we should not try to promote 
the child’s reasoning. It merely adds another touch to the point that 
what we try to do for the child should be scaled to his degree of 
maturity. As far as the little child is concerned, this would consist not 
only in the promotion of appropriate motor, social, and intellectual 
skills, but also in distinguishing those matters in which he should be 
free to do his own thinking from those matters in which it would 
be fairer to him to have others lay down the law. 


It will be recognized that there are many gaps in the content of 
this discourse. Some of them might be filled by findings and reserva- 
tions that have not been reported here but others are due to incom- 
pleteness in the research itself. One thing which research in child 
development is striving for is to take account of the whole child, and 
to consider each aspect of his behavior as a meaningful part of the 
total, rather than as an artificially isolated segment. In our studies at 
the Child Development Institute we have made some progress in this 
direction; this is especially true of certain studies we now have under 
way, which are not reviewed here by reason of the fact that they are 
not yet completed. The world has not yet produced a brain big enough 
to take account of the infinite number of variables that are concerned 
in the total personality of a single child, but it is still fruitful to try 
to deal with as many meaningful elements as can be handled. 











Life Problems and Interests of Adults 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DULT education even more than education at younger ages has 
the mandate to direct its curriculum to meet problems and in- 
terests. Much has been written about making education of the young 
pertain to the problems and interests of each successive age, but, even 
so, schools have had their eyes on preparation for adulthood as a 
goal which could not be entirely disregarded. But the education of 
adults has no future goal to look forward to. Unless it can satisfy the 
immediate interests of adults it has no appeal whatever. 

This study presents data bearing on the problems and interests of 
adults. Members of a graduate class in education at Teachers College 
were asked to rank fifteen areas of human concern in order, first as 
to the degree to which the areas were personal problems to them, and 
second as to the interest which they had in reading or discussing topics 
in each of these fields. These fifteen areas were not haphazardly se- 
lected but were chosen to represent fields under which the major life 
problems may be classified. It is the writer’s belief, after a painstak- 
ing survey and review of the various “normative” sciences—nutrition, 
hygiene, family adjustments, mental hygiene, religion, etc.—that 
under the list of fifteen headings used in this study may be fitted prac- 
tically all the more significant problems and conflicts in contemporary 
human life. The exact statement of each problem area is given below, 
as the rankings obtained are undoubtedly conditioned in part by the 
way in which the problem areas were phrased. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


1. Health. Eating, drinking, exercise, posture, sleep and rest, air 
and temperature, sunlight, clothing, bathing, care of special parts, 
cleanliness and prevention of disease, excretion and elimination, 
use of drugs. 

2. Sex Adjustments. Love, petting, courtship, marriage. 
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3. Safety. Avoiding accidents and injuries. 
4. Money. Earning, spending, saving, etc. 
5. Mental Hygiene. Fears, worries, inhibitions, compulsions, feel- 
ings of inferiority, phantasies, etc. 
6. Study Habits. Skills used in study, methods of work, problem 
solving. 
7. Recreation. Sports and games, reading, arts and crafts, fellow- 
ship and social activities, hobbies. 
8. Personal and Moral Qualities. Qualities leading to success, 
qualities of good citizenship. 
9. Home and Family Relationships. Living harmoniously with 
members of the family. 
10. Manners and Courtesy. Etiquette. 
11. Personal Attractiveness. Personal appearance, voice, clothing. 
12. Daily Schedule. Planning the twenty-four hours in a day. 
13. Civic Interests, Attitudes, and Responsibilities. 
14. Getting Along with Other People. 
15. Philosophy of Life. Personal values, ambitions, ideals, religion. 


One should recognize that the group of graduate students may not 
represent a fair cross section of adults in the population in general. 
Seventy-three were men and one hundred and eleven were women. 
They ranged in age from 21 to 55 with a median at 31.1 and the 
middle 50 per cent lying between 26.6 and 38.3. As students of edu- 
cation, many of them on leave of absence from their regular positions 
or without any position, they represent a distinct selection vocation- 
ally. At the same time the results tally closely with findings from un- 
dergraduate college students, indicating that the results have a certain 
general validity, with variations that represent the natural change 
that comes with increasing maturity. 

The data were handled by finding the average and the standard 
deviation of the rank value for each item. The average rankings thus 
obtained have been found to be sensitive measures which permit com- 
parison to be made between groups and sub-groups with considerable 
accuracy. By reversing the order of presentation of the items it has 
been found that there is a slight tendency to rank too high items com- 
ing early on a list and to rank too low items coming late on a list. 


*See Symonds, P. M. “Influence of Order of Presentation of Items in Ranking.” 


; Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 27, pp. 445-449, September, 1936. 
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Corrections have been computed for the average ranking of each item 
in order to neutralize this influence. 

Table I presents the essential facts with regard to the differences 
between problems and interests. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE RANKING OF FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS BY 184 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 














AVERAGE RANKINGS Difference Diff. 
Problem Area Problems and 

Problems Interests Interests o Diff. 

ED ola adn «Cin. ob bid dew dike 7.014.33* 7.20+.32 — .19 — .4 
EE ee ee 8.774 .35 8.02+.33 + .75 +1.6 
PT sci eatuadakaande es Ir.7O4.28 12.264.25 — .56 —1.5 
RES Seer rere 5.10+.30 8.34+.30 —3.24 —7.6 
5. Mental Health ............ 6.82+.31 6.42+.31 + .40 + .9 
end nde keine ces 7.79+.28 8.93+4.26 —1.14 —3.0 
IR, oo. saenecesicadan 8.08+.24 7.59+.31 + .49 +1.2 
8. Personal Qualities .......... 7.93+.30 6.91+.37 +1.02 +2.6 
g. Family Relationships ....... 8.29+4.31 8.30+.29 — .o1 .0 
acc eww} oiw wie 10.10+.23 9.714.26 + .39 +1.1 
11. Personal Attractiveness ..... 8.11+.25 8.334.26 — .22 — .6 
12. Daily Schedule ......... .. 7814.33 9.54+.28 —1.73 —4.0 
13. Civic Responsibility ........ 8.19+.28 7.00+.32 +1.19 +2.8 
14. Getting Along with Others ..  8.13+4.30 7.17+.27 + .96 +2.4 
15. Philosophy of Life ......... 6.12+.34 3.80+.31 +2.32 +5.1 





* The values which are preceded by the + sign are standard errors of the average rankings. 


Money is by far the most serious problem which these adults have 
to face. It was also found to rank at the top for young and older 
adolescents. It may be argued, of course, that students, for the most 
part not earning during their year of study, feel the pinch of economic 
circumstances more acutely than would a group of employed citizens. 
This conclusion cannot be gainsaid directly from the data, but the con- 
sistency of the results with different groups gives additional weight 
to the evidence that the high place of money as a problem for this 
group is not due to the fact that they are students. For a group of 
adults a generation ago to have placed their economic problems at 
the top of the list would have been accepted as due to the force of un- 
controllable circumstances. Within the past few years, however, en- 
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gineers and economists have injected a new set of ideas into the think- 
ing of the day and many believe that an economy of abundance would 
be possible but for the retarding influence of the present social order, 
and that greater economic security would lessen mental strain. In the 
meantime the most that can be done for each individual is to increase 
his usefulness and productivity by appropriate skills. Vocational train- 
ing should naturally be the first demand on adult education. 

Second as a problem and first as an interest is philosophy of life. 
Tabulating the data by age groups shows that with increasing age 
there is a corresponding increase in interest in the meaning of life. As 
men grow older they become more reflective and the drive toward 
achievement and propagation turns to self-evaluation. In previous 
generations this expressed itself in religion and belief in immortality. 
Today the urge to try to find meaning in life and to avoid futility is 
as strong as ever. Adult education must satisfy the demand for better 
perspective of the meaning of life through courses adjusted to the 
level of the average man on ethics, psychology, philosophy, sociology, 
biology, and the like. 

Third in order as a problem and second as an interest is mental 
health. In adolescence this item ranks far lower on the list. To intro- 
spect, to turn inward on oneself, is not a natural way for youth to 
meet its problems— it demands activity. Concern with one’s own mind 
increasingly becomes an adult concern, a natural development fol- 
lowing the disillusionment of earlier ambitions. Objection may be 
raised that this and the interest in philosophy of life are both peculiar 
to a group of advanced students of education. The data cannot dis- 
pute this contention, but whether or not it is particularly true for this 
group, it does represent a regular development from earlier ages. To 
satisfy this demand adult education offers courses in mental hygiene 
and psychology. 

It will not be possible within the limits of this article to discuss 
fully all the items in the list. Interest in personal qualities ranks third, 
standing far higher than interest in manners, thereby reversing the 
rank given in early adolescence.” 


*See earlier articles reporting results of this study obtained on younger groups: 

Symonds, P. M. “Life Problems and Interests of Adolescents.” School Review, Vol. 44, pp. 
506-518, September, 1936; “Sex Differences in the Life Problems and Interests of Adolescents.” 
School and Society, Vol. 43, pp. 751-752, May 30, 1936; “The Problems and Interests of Older 


Adolescents.” Growth and Development: The Basis for Educational Programs. Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, 1936. 
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Fourth on the list in interest is civic responsibility, bringing this item 
up from near the bottom in adolescence. As people grow mature they 
become increasingly interested in society and the issues that are social 
in nature. Adult education can satisfy this demand by courses in 
political and economic theory, social reconstruction, social psychology, 
and the interpretation of current events. 

At the bottom of the list for both problems and interests come 
safety and manners and courtesy, items apparently of relatively little 
concern to adults. Surprising, too, is the low emphasis placed on sex 
as a problem, a reaction which would hardly square with the emphasis 
given to this topic by the psychoanalysts. 

Turning now to the differences between the ranking for problems 
and interests, it will be seen that money, study habits, and the daily 
schedule are ranked much higher as problems than as interests. These 
items represent the necessitous side of life. On the other hand phi- 
losophy of life, which is a reflective pursuit, is ranked much higher as 
an interest. 


TABLE II 


AvERAGE RANKING OF FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS BY 73 MEN 
AND 111 WomMEN GRADUATE STUDENTS IN TEACHERS 
CoLLeGce, Co_umBi1A UNIVERSITY 











Problem Area Tag, sania” , ae 
CE  ciuwbid tenehiennherneaes 6.69 7.55 7.33 7.84 
Na 0 Ss alaions dus atiavndiaaa dias 8.17 7.18 9.37 8.85 
I than cbkkvkeaieiwdeckene 11.85 12.09 11.54 12.43 
SCT rt teers Pron ee 4.68 8.11 5.53 8.58 
| Perr eee 6.89 6.51 6.74 6.32 
EE acccderceendsoneeas 7.81 8.99 7.77 8.86 
es a on bd gman & 7.98 7.54 8.18 7.64 
8. Personal and Moral Qualities ..... 7.76 6.69 8.10 7.13 
g. Family Relationships ............ 8.14 8.17 8.44 8.44 
i  digvdwedaaeksceedesdnee 9.80 9.59 10.40 9.84 
11. Personal Attractiveness .......... 8.81 9.21 7.42 7.45 
Oe ID nwckivesnsseceeees 8.81 9.88 6.80 9.19 
13. Civic Responsibility ............. 8.32 7.14 8.06 6.87 
14. Getting Along with Others ....... 8.15 7.55 8.11 6.79 
15. Philosophy of Life .............. 6.07 3.81 6.17 3-79 
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TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AVERAGE RANKINGS OF FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR PROBLEMS 
AND INTERESTS BY 73 MEN AND 111 WoMEN GRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN TEACHERS CoLLEGEe, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 











i Diff. i Diff. 

Problem Area at 

BPI 5s coc ccscccnvsecesecs *1 64 +1.0 + .29 + .4 
SL 6 ebtenehensendeakeebabes +1.20 +1.7 +1.67 +2.5 
SE on0so00esssensenpenese — .31 — .5 + .34 + .7 
EE caw vcvccccsenccessans + .85 +1.4 + .47 + .7 
5. Mental Health .............. — .15 — .2 — .19 — .3 
6. Study Habits ................ — .04 — .1 — .13 — .2 
COO oo. ccc rcscceeens + .20 + .4 + .10 + .2 
8. Personal Qualities ............ + .34 + .5 + .44 + .8 
g. Family Relationships ......... + .30 + .5 + .27 + .5 
NN cccdcancconstenceesa + .60 +1.1 + .75 +1.4 
11. Personal Attractiveness ....... —1.39 —2.8 —1.76 —3.3 
12. Daily Schedule .............. —2.01 —3.0 — .69 —1.2 
13. Civic Responsibility .......... — .26 — .5 — .27 — .4 
14. Getting Along with Others .... — .04 — .I — .76 —1.4 
15. Philosophy of Life ........... + .10 + .1 — .02 — .0 





*A plus (+) indicates a higher ranking for men; a minus (—) a higher ranking for women. 


Table II presents the average rankings separated by sex and Table 
III the differences between the sexes. The noteworthy fact from these 
tables is that men and women by and large have the same problems 
and interests. The rank difference correlation between the sexes for 
problems is .68 and for interests .82. 

As might be expected women find personal attractiveness more of 
a problem than men. Biologically this seems to be a perversion as 
compared with the rest of nature. In all lower animals the male is the 
more brightly colored and possesses the more pronounced features 
for display. The male peacock spreads his fan to attract the demure 
female. Not many centuries ago in Europe men paid more attention 
than women to costume and adornment and the same is still true 
among savage tribes. The universal rule in nature is that the male 
shall attempt to win the female by display. The leveling process of 
the French and American Revolutions at the end of the eighteenth 
century upset this natural relation of the sexes and economic, occupa- 
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tional, and cultural factors have since made adornment the preroga- 
tive of women, so that today personal attractiveness is predominantly 
a woman’s problem. 

On item 2, interest in sex adjustments, there is a difference between 
men and women, indicating a higher interest by men. If this difference 
is considered in comparison with the interest in personal attractiveness 
one may perhaps conclude that interest in sex is direct with men and 
more indirect with women, which is the traditional point of view. 
There is no evidence, however, that any of these differences are 
biological; they may be largely the product of our particular culture. 

Women also indicate that the daily schedule is more of a problem 
to them than to the men. This is in harmony with the tendency of 
women to be more introspective and more concerned with the details 
and intimate affairs of life. Women have more responsibility than 
men for order and system in life, for the hours of arising and retir- 
ing, of meals and appointments. 

The differences between men and women as revealed in this study 
have no clear-cut lessons for adult education. Perhaps men have 
slightly more need and interest in securing personal competence and 
in studying the sciences and trades. Certainly women are more inter- 
ested in the aesthetic side of life, in securing not only their own 
personal attractiveness but also the attractiveness of their homes, gar- 
dens, and cities. Women are also more interested in personal relation- 
ships and can therefore be attracted in larger numbers to courses in 
psychology, sociology, mental hygiene, care of children, literature, and 
philosophy. 


SUMMARY 


Adults indicate that their greatest problems have to do with money, 
a philosophy of life, and mental and physical health. Immediate 
and future problems of personal existence—both body and spirit—are 
what mainly concern the adult. Problems of social survival which 
loomed large in the period of later adolescence have receded to a less 
prominent place for the mature adult. Social problems are also sec- 
ondary to personal problems. For all his civilization man is essentially 
selfish. Education still has much to accomplish in teaching people that 
a solution to the problems of economic security and the deeper fun- 
damental values lies in social readjustment and that man would help 
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himself solve his most important personal problems by more careful 
attention to the problems of society. 

Adults state that their greatest interests are in philosophy, mental 
health, character, and civic affairs. A good index of the nature of 
maturity of interests can be gained by comparing the changes in in- 
terests toward manners and courtesy and toward character qualities. 
Starting at about the same point in early adolescence interest in man- 
ners and courtesy goes steadily down with increasing age whereas 
interest in character qualities rises. The adult has keener discrimina- 
tion as to what contributes to success and survival. 

Adults find money, the daily schedule, and study more of a problem 
than an interest. These represent the necessity for endeavor, atten- 
tion, and planning. Philosophy of life, civic affairs, and character 
qualities, on the other hand, are more of an interest than a problem. 

Women are more interested in personal attractiveness and the daily 
schedule than men. Men are more directly interested in sex than 
women. 











The Night Before The Fourth 


I was driving last night around Tarrytown way 
When a strange little house appeared out of the gray, 
A house I had surely not noticed before, 

A little red school, with a little white door, 

With a path of blue lilies all fresh from the rain; 

And I slowed up the car, and cried, “Ichabod Crane!” 
But no Ichabod answered my summons; instead 

A bird, huge and black, ruffled wings, lifted head 
With authority fit for a Fuehrer or Kleagle, 

And there perched on my hood—the American Eagle! 
And spreading his wings out and cocking his eye, 
Said the Eagle, ““Tomorrow’s the Fourth of July!” 

I was more than astonished to hear this bird speak, 

And somewhat in dread of his long curving beak; 

So when he continued “You're listening, I guess?” 

I contented myself with a most polite “Yes!” 

“You're a teacher?” the Eagle went on, “Well, I thought so; 
You say ‘Yes’ as if all through your youth you'd been taught so; 
And the rest of your life you’d spent wholly in teachin’ 

Your boys to say ‘Yes’ in a voice meek and meachin’. 

There once was a Fourth of July long ago, 

That folks wouldn’t say ‘Yes’ when they’d ought to say ‘No’!” 


As the bird grew excited, his syllables rang 

Through the curve of his beak with a right Yankee twang. 
He went on: “I may be a back-country old bird, 

But each word I speak’s an American word— 

I’ll never be one of them birds that rejoices 

When American kids is all taught Oxford voices; 

*T would be a good Fourth of July, I be thinkin’ 

If you teachers took a few lessons from Mencken 
And let a New Englander talk like a Yankee. 

Jest try it for oncet, Prof.!” (I ventured a “Thankee.”) 


Editorial Note. If there had been a July Record, we would have included in that issue “The Night 
Before the Fourth,” which was written for the Fourth of July lawn party at the Teachers College 
Country Club. However, we feel that the sentiment expressed in this poem has more than seasonal 


significance, and is not wholly inappropriate to the month of a presidential election. 
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The Eagle resumed: ““What’s this tarnal invention 
They’re talking about at your Teachers Convention? 

A loyalty oath? And the teachers won’t bear it? 

Good for them! A man orter de loyal, not swear it. 

Swear loyalty? Yes—to a king! But for me, 

Them oaths don’t go down in the land of the free. 
Revolution forbidden? I wouldn’t give much 

For the man who told Franklin or Washington such. 
Things are bound to revolve; if they must, by percussion, 
But much the best way is by open discussion. 


The forefathers promised you freedom of speech— 
You must stand for your freedom to print and to teach. 
Let each donkey be free to bray louder than brass 

So that you keep the right to declare him an ass. 

But the great Constitution neglected to mention 

The right to a guaranteed sal’ry and pension— 
Patrick Henry spoke up without bein’ afraid for it, 
But I never have heard that he asked to be paid for it. 


Democracy, some say, is just so much dirt; 

The world they would save by a change of their shirt. 
Though for reasons of hygiene I’ve no doubt they need it, 
As a symbol of statecraft, I tell you don’t heed it. 

Brown, purple, or yellow, black, scarlet or white, 

A shirt’s but a shirt—and pajamas at night. 


You talk of your freedom—the fellows that fit for it 

Would think that you don’t care a tarnation bit for it. 

You’ve freedom to govern—and what do you do with it? 

You’ve freedom to worship—and say that you’re through with it. 
Your freedom just means irresponsible feeling— 

One-quarter free love and three-quarters free wheeling. 

But let Mussolini or Hitler once get you, 

You'll wish you had real freedom back, you can bet you! 


Saluting the flag? Does the strength of the nation 

Mean salute every day or get no education? 

Don’t do the salute just for fear you'll be blamed; 
Don’t do the salute if it makes you ashamed ; 

But think what the flag means—as sure as you know it 
You'll be proud of your flag, and be prouder to show it. 


Of our patrioteers there are some, it is said 
Who deplore that our flag should contain stripes of red ; 
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Black would be to their eyes the right color for bars, 
With forty-eight swastikas, rather than stars. 

There’s others, they tell me, would blot out the blue 
And dye the white stripes all to one ruddy hue; 

They say that our country will be in a pickle | 

Till the stars shall make way for the hammer and sickle. 
But you, Mr. Teacher, pay heed to the word 

Of this ancient, high-flying, but canny old bird; 

Keep the red in your flag—still defy social wrong, 

Let it blaze for the weak, let it challenge the strong. 
Keep the blue—for the ordered procedure of laws; 

For the building of permanent cause upon cause ; 

Keep the white—the clear candor of open-eyed youth, 
Your rights based on right, your reforms based on truth. 
Keep the stars—you’ve a plenty of critical realism, 
Lift it out of the muck with a dash of idealism.” 


By this time the Eagle had grown so excited 

His big yellow eyes seemed electrical-lighted, 

His tail feathers rattled, his talons stuck out, 

And I looked at his beak with a questioning doubt. 
“Excuse me,” he said, “If I gave you a scare! 

It’s so stuffy down here I must get some fresh air. 
From a couple of thousand feet up in the blue 

A fellow can take a less personal view— 

See a wide stretch of country, see back in the past 
And ahead to the future, until at the last 

An America free, an America just, 

Fulfilling at length our great forefathers’ trust.” 
One flap of his pinions, and lo! he had flown 

And there I was left by the schoolhouse alone, 
With my gaze turning upward to follow afar 

His strong winging flight toward the uttermost star. 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
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Advanced School of Education 


Enrollment in the Advanced School of 
Education during the recent registration 
period shows considerable increase over 
that of last year. Of the 850 registered, 
23 already hold Doctor’s degrees, 73 have 
previously been accepted as candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
30 for the degree of Doctor of Education, 
and 500 have undertaken advanced study 
with Doctor’s degrees as a goal. Of the 
other 224, 30 are interested in a program 
of professional development beyond the 
Master’s level, but are not working 
toward degrees; while 194, many of them 
part-time students, are continuing their 
study after taking a Master’s degree, but 
are interested only in their present courses 
as such. 


The first Advanced School Forum was 
held Thursday afternoon, October 15, 
in Milbank Chapel. Professor Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, of the Teachers College 
Guidance Laboratory, spoke on “Theo- 
retical Problems That Emerge in the 
Guidance of Individuals.” Miss Adele H. 
Land, a member of the Advanced School 
and professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, took as her topic “A 
Co-ordinated Professional Course in 
Education in a Liberal Arts College.” 
Professor E. S. Evenden presided. Imme- 
diately following the Forum the students 
of the Advanced School gave a tea in the 
Work Rooms, 311 Teachers College. 


Professor Paul R. Mort and Mrs. Mort 
gave a tea for officers and members of the 


Advanced School of Education on Thurs- 
day, October 8, in the Advanced School 
rooms. Mrs. Mort was assisted at the 
tea table by Miss Anna M. Babey (in 
charge), Mrs. Maurice A. Bigelow, Mrs. 
Jesse H. Newlon, Mrs. Isaac L. Kandel, 
Mrs. Milton C. Del Manzo, Professor 
Helen M. Walker, Professor Harriet 
Hayes, Professor Eleanor M. Witmer, 
Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones, and a com- 
mittee of students. 


Administration of School 
Systems 


The Administration Club held its annual 
fall picnic at the home of Professor and 
Mrs. George D. Strayer in Riverdale, 
on Saturday afternoon, October 10. A 
large number of present and former stu- 
dents in Educational Administration and 
their families attended. During the after- 
noon games and sports were enjoyed, and 
later a picnic supper was served. 


The Division of Field Studies, Institute 
of Educational Research, under the guid- 
ance of Director Strayer and Associate 
Director N. L. Engelhardt, is conducting 
a comprehensive survey of the public 
schools of Hartford, Conn. A survey staff 
is being organized, and plans are being 
made to complete the field work of the 
study during the current semester. Grad- 
uate students in Educational Administra- 
tion will participate in the inquiry. 


Students majoring in Educational Ad- 
ministration met on October 7 to organize 
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the Administration Club for the academic 
year. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Earl Sykes, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Big Sandy, 
Mont.; vice-president, Mr. C. Ray 
Gates, superintendent of schools at Grand 
Island, Neb.; and secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. William Stratford, formerly a 
teacher of English in the high school at 
Ogden, Utah. 


Professor Strayer has accepted an invi- 
tation to conduct a seminar in Educa- 
tional Administration at the Graduate 
School of Education, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., during the current 
semester. 


Professor Strayer spoke at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Men Teachers’ Club of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on October 14. He also 
addressed the General Session of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association 
at its convention in Hartford on October 
30. His subject was “An American Pro- 
gram of Education.” 


Professor Engelhardt has accepted mem- 
bership on the School Plant Research 
Council, which has been organized under 
the auspices of the American Council on 
Education. 


Survey Manual for Business Administra- 
tion in Public School Systems, by Pro- 
fessor N. L. Engelhardt and Dr. Fred 
Engelhardt, which was recently published 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College, is an outgrowth of the ex- 
tensive survey experience of the authors. 
It covers all phases of school business ad- 
ministration and permits of the rating of 
such work in the light of standards. In- 
structions for use, standards for appraisal, 
and a score card for a summarization of 
the ratings, as well as an extended bib- 
liography and sheets for entering data 
comprise this one-hundred-sixty-page 
volume. 


The following dissertations by students in 
Educational Administration who have 
completed their requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy have 
recently been published: Ronald Y. §. 
Cheng, The Financing of Public Educa- 
tion in China (Commercial Press, Shang- 
hai, China); Leslie L. Chism, The Eco- 
nomic Ability of the States to Finance 
Public Schools (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College); and E. E. Oertel, 
Toward a New Philosophy in Educational 
Administration (Murray & Gee, Los 
Angeles). 


The following students in Administration 
recently completed their course require- 
ments and have successfully stood the 
final oral examination for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. The titles of their dis- 
sertations are also noted. Lyle W. Ashby, 
The Relation of the Efforts of the States 
to Provide Financial Support for Public 
Education to the Adequacy of the Support 
Provided; Francis G. Cornell, 4 Measure 
of the Taxpaying Ability of Local School 
Administrative Units; Ashley M. Mc- 
Cullough, 4 Critical Analysis of the Fuel 
Management Program for Schools; and 
Eugene Grant Wilkins, The Assessment 
and Collection of School Taxes. 


Professor Engelhardt was appointed by 
Governor Lehman to represent New 
York State at the Sixty-sixth Annual 
Congress of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. 


The new school year finds former stu- 
dents in Educational Administration 
filling the following posts: 

Mr. M. H. Burkholder has gone from 
the superintendency at Rushsylvania, 
Ohio, to the superintendency at Milford, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Bernard W. Drake has accepted 
appointment as director of teacher train- 
ing in the State Normal School, Brock- 
port, N. Y. 
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Mr. J. Colin English, superintendent 
of schools, Ocala, Fla., has been elected 
State Superintendent of Schools in Flor- 
ida. He will begin his new duties on 
January 1, 1937. 

Mr. Joseph E. Gibson, for many years 
superintendent of schools at McComb, 
Miss., is now professor of education at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. J. H. Griggs is co-director of the 
fifth and sixth grades in the demonstra- 
tion school of the National College of 
Education, Evanston, IIl. 

Mr. Glenn B. Kinser has changed from 
the superintendency at Early, Iowa, to the 
superintendency at Anamosa, Iowa. 

Mr. W. H. Lemmel, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Flat River, Mo., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Quincy, III. 

Mr. William J. Lowry is superin- 
tendent of schools at Springfield, Ill. 

Mr. David McLean has been appointed 
supervising principal of the Maywood, 
N. J., public schools. 

Dr. Everett C. Preston, formerly di- 
rector of instruction in the public schools 
of Belmont, Mass., is now supervising 
principal of the Haddonfield, N. J., public 
schools. 

Mr. V. H. Volgamore has resigned 
from the Boone, Colo., superintendency 
and will be supervising principal, Pueblo 
City, Colo., Schools, District No. 20. 

Mr. James T. Wilson, formerly of 
Miami Beach, Fla., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools of Dade County, 
Fla. 


Dr. Cecil W. Scott (Ph.D. 1934) was a 
member of the faculty at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., during the 
summer. In September he went to the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 
as associate professor of educational 
administration. 


On October 14 Professor Engelhardt ap- 
peared on the convention program of the 
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National Association of Public School 
Business Officials in St. Louis, Mo. He 
gave an address on “Minimum Essentials 
for School Business Management in the 
Average Sized City.” 

At the invitation of County Superintend- 
ent G. Leech, Professor Engelhardt spoke 
before the Delaware County teachers in 
Media, Pa., on the afternoon of October 
26. In the evening of the same day he 
gave an address at the Longfellow Junior 
High School, Yonkers, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciation, on “The Community and the 
School.” 


Professor Engelhardt has been appointed 
a member of the Regents’ Advisory Coun- 
cil on Health and Physical Education. 
This council was created at the Convo- 
cation meeting of the New York State 
Board of Regents, and is composed of 
fifteen members. Professor Engelhardt 
will represent the Governor’s Commis- 
sion for the Study of Educational Prob- 
lems in Penal Institutions for Youth. 


Adult Education 


Teachers College played a prominent part 
in the 1936 meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education held in 
New York City May 18 to 21. The meet- 
ing marked ten years of completed work 
by the Association. Professor Lyman 
Bryson spoke on “Techniques of Group 
Discussion” and “Printed Materials as 
Seen by the Consumer.” He also led a 
panel discussion on “Adult Education and 
Propaganda.” Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner read papers on “The Future of 
Rural Adult Education” and “Institu- 
tional Training of Leaders in Adult Edu- 
cation.” Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss spoke 
on “Finding His Own Book” in the sec- 
tion on Elementary Adult Education. Dr. 
Irving Lorge addressed a general session 
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on “Interests and Attitudes in Adult 
Learning.” Professors Frank Cyr and 
W. C. Hallenbeck presided over the 
Rural Education section and the Religious 
Adult Education section, respectively. 
Eight Adult Education alumni of recent 
years and seven of this year’s students, 
all of whom hold responsible positions in 
the adult education field, also appeared 
on the program. 


On May 4, sixty persons gathered in 
Emerson Hall dining room at a luncheon 
in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss, 
associate in Adult Education, who re- 
tired at the end of the academic year 
1935-1936 after many years of distin- 
guished service in the field of Elementary 
Adult Education. Brief remarks were 
made by Dr. Morse A. Cartwright of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, representing the national work, 
by Mr. Hornstein of the New York Eve- 
ning Elementary Schools, representing 
New York City, and by Professor Brun- 
ner for Teachers College. Letters of 
greeting and appreciation from leaders 
all over the nation were read. 


Professor Brunner led the discussions of 
the annual conference of the headquarters 
and field staff of the College of Agricul- 
ture of Ohio State University, June 30 
to July 2, and delivered the opening and 
closing addresses. The topic of the con- 
ference was “The Place of Agricultural 
Extension in the Total Program of Edu- 
cation.” 


Under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board, Greenville, S. C., has begun 
an interesting five-year experiment in so- 
cial planning and action based on educa- 
tion. Various state and local agencies are 
co-operating. The program was initiated 
at Furman University. Two Teachers 
College alumni, Mr. Ralph Lyon and 
Mrs. Margaret Charters Lyon, are staff 
members. Professor Brunner is con- 


sultant and visited the county June 12 
and 13. 


Professor Bryson gave five lectures on 
current issues the week of August 24 to 
28 at the regular session of the Chautau- 
qua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Child Development Institute 


The Yearbook of the Elementary School 
Principals for 1936, which is devoted to 
Personality Adjustments of the Elemen- 
tary School Child, contains a chapter by 
Professor Lois Hayden Meek and Dr. 
Gertrude P. Driscoll on “The Influence 
of Early Childhood Experiences upon 
Personality Development.” 


Professor Meek is acting as sponsor and 
adviser for a research study undertaken 
by the W.P.A. Children’s Theater. The 
study is being carried on in an effort to 
find out something concerning children’s 
responses to theatrical productions and 
children’s interests in this field. The in- 
itial study is based on the responses of 
more than seven hundred children to a 
questionnaire submitted following the 
performance of Charlotte Chorpenning’s 
dramatization of “The Emperor’s New 


Clothes.” 


Dr. Mary Fisher gave the convocation 
address at Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y., on September 23. Her 
subject was “Education for Women.” 


Dr. Catherine Brackett, formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Institute, is now a 
faculty member in the Department of 
Social Sciences at Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt. She is also director of the 
Crickett Hill School, at Bennington Col- 
lege, for children from two to six years 
of age, supervises parents who are par- 
ticipating in the school, and teaches classes 
in child development. 
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Professor Arthur T. Jersild is continuing 
this year his work with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System as consulting psy- 
chologist in connection with children’s 
programs. 

Educational Psychology, edited by 
Charles E. Skinner, of New York Uni- 
versity, and recently published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, contains a chapter by Professor 
Jersild entitled “The Development of 
Emotion.” 


Commercial Education 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart gave an address at 
the meeting of the Commercial Section of 
the Vermont Teachers Association, which 
was held in Burlington on October 9. 
The topic on which she spoke was “Im- 
proved Techniques in the Teaching of 
Typewriting.” 


At the annual commercial teachers’ ban- 
quet, held August 7, the Summer Ses- 
sion students adopted resolutions which 
heartily congratulated Professor William 
R. Odell on his new position as director 
of instruction in secondary education in 
Oakland, Calif., and at the same time 
expressed regret that he was leaving the 
faculty of Teachers College. 


Curriculum 


In June Professor L. Thomas Hopkins 
went to Pasadena, Calif., to give lectures 
and hold conferences in his capacity as 
curriculum consultant. He also ad- 
dressed the parents and teachers of the 
University Elementary School, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, on the 
topic “Integration—Its Meaning and 
Implications.” 

From California Professor Hopkins 
went to the University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala., to take part in the annual 
State Education Conference, June 22 to 
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24. He delivered addresses on the fol- 
lowing topics: “How Shall We Conceive 
the Curriculum ?”, “What Is the Meaning 
and Practice of Integration?”’, “How Is 
Philosophy Used in Curriculum Develop- 
ment?”’, “What Psychology of Learning 
Is Most Helpful ?”, “How Can Units Be 
Improved ?’’, and “How Should We De- 
velop Curriculum Programs?” Professor 
Hopkins also participated in two panel 
discussions—one on “The Emerging Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum” and the 
other on “The Changing Secondary School 
Curriculum.” 


Professor Hopkins is continuing this year 
in his capacity as curriculum consultant 
for the schools of Pasadena, Calif., 
Ridgewood, N. J., Wilmington, Del., and 
the State Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of Delaware. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor E. L. Thorndike received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from The 
University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 3, 1936. 

In June Professor Thorndike received 
the Carnegie medal which is awarded an- 
nually for meritorious service in the field 
of public betterment. 


Dr. Ella Woodyard received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy from 
Baker University, Baldwin City, Kan., 
June 1, 1936. 


Professor Arthur I. Gates read a paper 
entitled “Causes of Reading Failure” be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., on September 5. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds was ap- 
pointed representative, 1936-1937, of the 
American Psychological Association to 
the National Occupational Conference. 
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He attended the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation held at Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., September 2 to 5, and read 
a paper on the subject “The Development 
of Problems and Interests with Increas- 


ing Age.” 


Professor Leta S. Hollingworth is busy 
this semester with experimental work 
in the Speyer School, under general ad- 
visement of Educational Psychology. The 
school year has begun very promisingly. 
There have been a large number of visi- 
tors at the school. 


In the 1936 Yearbook of Elementary 
School Principals, which deals with Per- 
sonality Adjustments of the Elementary 
School Child, Professor Symonds con- 
tributed two sections: “Fundamental 
Drives to Action” and “Marks and Ex- 
aminations as Factors in Personality 
Adjustment.” Other recent publications 
of Professor Symonds include: “The 
Life Problems and Interests of Adoles- 
cents,” September, 1936 issue of School 
Review; “Sex Differences in the Life 
Problems and Interests of Adolescents,” 
May 30, 1936 issue of School and So- 
ciety; “The Problems and Interests of 
Older Adolescents,” Growth and Devel- 
opment: The Basis for Educational Diag- 
nosis, which reports the conference of the 
Progressive Education Association held 
in Chicago, February 27 to 29, 1936; and 
“Problems in Case Study Records,” Edu- 
cational Prognosis Today and Tomorrow, 
the proceedings of the Thirty-third An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week. 


Elementary Education 


The staff in Elementary Education en- 
tertained the eighty-six students enrolled 
in the major course at a luncheon in 
Emerson Hall dining room on October 1. 
Mr. Donald Bryant entertained the group 
with songs and piano selections. 


Members of the staff in Elementary Edu- 
cation have participated in the following 
educational meetings and _ conferences 
during the past months: summer ses- 
sion, University of Omaha, Omaha, 
Neb., Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., and Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah; elementary school 
teachers, Des Moines, Iowa, Chappaqua, 
N. Y., and Katonah, N. Y.; sectional 
meetings of the Nebraska State Teachers 
Association, Kearney and Omaha, Neb.; 
educational conference, Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Mich.; summer 
camps, Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich. ; sectional meeting, Association for 
Childhood Education, Des Moines, Iowa; 
teachers’ meetings, Eveleth, Minn., and 
Mountain Iron, Minn.; Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Superior, Wis., Hammond, Ind., 
and Hastings, Mich.; public schools, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; conference on ele- 
mentary education, University of Louis- 
iana, Baton Rouge, La.; commencement 
address, Willimantic Normal School, 
Willimantic, Conn.; elementary school 
teachers, Council Bluffs, Iowa; educa- 
tional conference, Cumberland, Md.; 
Nassau County Principals’ Association, 
Garden City, N. Y.; state supervisors of 
public health nursing, Albany, Buffalo, 
and Syracuse, N .Y.; Office of Education 
Conference on Industrial Arts Teaching, 
Washington, D. C.; Long Island Divi- 
sion of New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, Hempstead, L. I.; Michi- 
gan Education Association, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; county teachers, Burlington 
County, N. J.; State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Providence, R. I.; elementary teach- 
ers, Long Beach, N. Y.; and State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


English 


Miss Carrie B. Parks was a visiting 
member of the department of English 
during Summer Session, conducting the 
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junior high school English courses usually 
taught by Professor Ida A. Jewett. 


Dr. Lennox Grey, formerly of the Eng- 
lish department of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Teachers College. 
Dr. Grey was the junior dean of students 
in the Division of Humanities under the 
new integrated plan of undergraduate 
students in Chicago. 


A tea and reception were held in the 
Grace Dodge Room on October 12 to 
give the students registered in English 
an opportunity to meet one another and 
the members of the English faculty, par- 
ticularly Professor Franklin T. Baker, 
senior member of the department, and 
Professor Grey, the most recent addi- 
tion to the English faculty. 


Professor Jewett spent the summer in 
England with a group of thirty-four 
Teachers College students who attended 
the summer meeting at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and made a tour of places in 
England rich in literary associations. The 
success of this foreign study-travel 
course, the first one announced by 
Teachers College for students interested 
in English, makes it probable that a 
similar opportunity will be offered Eng- 
lish majors within the next three years. 


As a basis of discussion at the November 
meeting of the Teacher Training Section 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Professor Jewett is compiling 
the results of a study of teachers’ judg- 
ments as to the most valuable and the 
least satisfactory elements of their prep- 
aration for teaching English. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Teachers College has appointed the fol- 
lowing internes in the Guidance Labora- 
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tory for the academic year 1936-1937: 
Miss Katharine Page Whiteside, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, who 
was formerly director of the Children’s 
Community Co-operative Nursery School, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. James Dunlap, a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and during the past two 
years a graduate student in psychology at 
the University of Syracuse, where he is 
in charge of the vocational testing labora- 
tory under the direction of Professor 
Harry W. Hepner; and Mr. John P. 
Anderson (A.M. 1932), who is at present 
on leave from Guilford College, Guil- 
ford College, N. C., where since 1929 he 
has been director of physical education 
and assistant dean of men. 


In addition to working toward her 
Doctor’s degree at Teachers College dur- 
ing the past year, Miss Whiteside, in 
collaboration with the Human Relations 
Commission of the Progressive Education 
Association, has prepared written mate- 
rials for the use of parents. 

Miss Whiteside has recently given two 
addresses at Bronxville, N. Y.: “The 
Educational Value of Parent Participa- 
tion in Co-operative Nursery Schools” 
for the Bronxville Committee on Nursery 
Schools, and “The Potentialities of Par- 
ent Participation Throughout the Child’s 
School Life” for the Board of the Bronx- 


ville Parent-Teacher Association. 


Dr. Grete Simpson has been appointed 
consultant in the Guidance Laboratory 
for the academic year 1936-37. Dr. Simp- 
son is also consulting psychologist at Ste- 


vens Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 


Miss Anni Weiss has been reappointed 
associate in Child Guidance for the aca- 
demic year 1936-37. Miss Weiss was 
formerly in charge of the psychological 
work at the Medical Clinic for Children, 
University of Vienna. 
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During the summer Miss Weiss spoke 
to a group at the Modern School, Stelton, 
N. J., on “Educational Problems in Mod- 
ern Society.” 


On October 15 Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones read a paper before the Advanced 
School of Education on “Theoretical 
Problems That Emerge in the Guidance 
of the Individual.” On this occasion a 
number of distinguished laymen and edu- 
cators who have received their Doctor’s 
degrees from Teachers College availed 
themselves of the opportunity to visit the 
Guidance Laboratory. 

Professor Lloyd-Jones gave a series of 
three lectures before the Child Study As- 
sociation of Ridgewood, N. J., on October 
19 and 26 and November 2. The general 
title of the series was “Does Education 
Make the Best of Our Children?” 


A new list has been prepared of the 
thousand tests and measuring devices 
among the Guidance Laboratory equip- 
ment which are useful in understanding 
individuals. This list classifies the various 
instruments according to their functions 
and the age level for which they are ap- 
propriate, and indicates the source from 
which duplicates may be obtained. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professor H. D. Kitson spent the month 
of June on the west coast. Among the 
audiences which he addressed were the 
Southern California Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
and the staff of the N.Y.A., Los An- 
geles; Western Personnel Service at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena; and the Summer Session of Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, where he con- 
ducted a week’s conference. 

At Hollywood, Calif., Professor Kitson 
visited the schools for movie children on 
the lots and examined the personnel sys- 


tem of the Central Casting Bureau of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers. 


At a conference on guidance held under 
the auspices of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., July 23 to 25, Professor 
Kitson gave an address on “The Radio in 
Vocational and Educational Guidance.” 
Dr. Mildred E. Lincoln, instructor dur- 
ing the Summer Session, gave a talk on 
“The Occupations Class.” Under the 
leadership of Dr. Roy N. Anderson, eight 
members of the class in Field Work at- 
tended the conference. 


The United States Office of Education, 


Washington, D. C., has recently issued 
Bulletin 1936, No. 18-IV, Vocational 
Guidance for Those Out of School, by 
Professor Kitson. This is one of a series 
of seven bulletins based on the results of 
a nation-wide survey conducted by the 
Committee on Youth Problems of the 
Office of Education. 


The High Council of Alpha Tau Omega 
has appointed Professor Kitson chairman 
of a newly organized Vocational Advisory 
Board, which consists of prominent 
alumni in various parts of the United 
States who pledge themselves to assist 
the twenty thousand members of the 
fraternity in solving their vocational 
problems. 


Graduates in Guidance and Personnel 
who have recently been appointed to new 
positions are as follows: 

Mr. Clarence Noyce (A.M. 1935) and 
Miss Cleo Richardson (A.M. 1932), 
directors of guidance for boys and girls, 
respectively, High School, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Miss Sarah Prince (A.M. 1936), em- 
ployment secretary, Central Branch 


Y.W.C.A., New York City. 
Miss Tressa J. Meyer, director of per- 
sonnel, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Mr. Edwin J. Davis (A.M. 1931), 
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director of educational research and 
guidance, Vermont State Department of 
Education, Montpelier, Vt. 

Mr. Edgar M. Stover (A.M. 1932), 
director of Y.M.C.A. Schools, New York. 

Dr. Edward J. Sparling (Ph.D. 1933), 
president, Central Y.M.C.A. College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Marion Koepke (A.M. 1934), 
girls’ counselor, East Commerce High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Maxine Frosh, assistant coun- 
selor, Junior High School, Mamaroneck, 
a Be ' 


Dr. Mildred E. Lincoln has accepted a 
position as guidance assistant to the New 
York State Director of National Youth 
Administration. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


Approximately four hundred and fifty 
students teaching and working in the 
high schools, colleges, and universities of 
thirty-seven or more states were reg- 
istered in the Summer Session courses 
sponsored by Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Among the group were academic 
deans of colleges, deans of women, deans 
of men, deans of boys, deans of girls, 
counselors, and teachers interested in 
some phase of personnel work. 


The visiting instructors in Student Per- 
sonnel Administration during Summer 
Session were Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, 
Director of the Department of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, Newark, 
N. J., who offered a unit course on 
The Organization of Educational Insti- 
tutions for Personality Development, and 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, superintendent 
of the State Reformatory for Women, 
Framingham, Mass., who offered a unit 
course on The Guidance Program and 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 
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The Student Personnel Administration 
Club, which held four meetings during 
the summer, was fortunate in having as 
its guests and speakers Dr. Juliana S. 
Haskell, adviser to graduate women stu- 
dents of Columbia University; Dr. Car- 
oline B. Zachry, director of research for 
the Secondary Curriculum Study now 
being sponsored by the General Educa- 
tion Board; Professor Hadley Cantril, 
formerly of Teachers College; and Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee, the new director of the 
National Occupational Conference. 


During June Professor Ruth Strang as- 
sisted in the Breathitt County Guidance 
Program as consultant and as instructor 
in a unit course on The Study of the 
Individual, in the Guidance Institute. 
Following the completion of this work, 
Professor Strang gave a series of ten 
lectures on “The Home _ Economics 
Teacher’s Contribution to the Develop- 
ment and Guidance of Individual Stu- 
dents” to majors in the School of Home 
Economics, Oklahoma Agricultural and 


Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Every Teacher's Records, a new book by 
Professor Strang, is being published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant and Miss 
Sallie Payne Morgan, dean of women 
at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va., spent the greater part of 
the month of June in England studying 
the guidance work which is being done in 
English schools and colleges. 


During the first week in November Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant addressed the Personnel 
Divisions of the Minnesota and Wis- 
consin Education Associations, which met 
jointly with the Deans’ Associations of 
the respective states. Her topic was “Some 
Disturbing Conflicts between Theory and 
Practice in Guidance.” She was the guest 
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and speaker at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, the State Teachers Colleges at Mil- 
waukee and Whitewater, the high schools 
of Oshkosh and Fond du Lac, and 
the American Association of University 
Women in Milwaukee. She also ad- 
dressed the Deans of Women and Parent- 
Teacher Sections of the Central Ohio 
Teachers Association. 


Several former students in Student Per- 
sonnel Administration have been ap- 
pointed to new positions. Dr. Evelyn 
Miller (T. C. 1932), recently dean of 
women at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., has accepted the position of dean of 
women at the University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. Miss Lulu Holmes, a student 
in the Advanced School of Education, re- 
signed her position as dean of women at 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo., to be- 
come acting dean of women at the State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Miss Lola McCollough, formerly dean 
of women of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Mich., is now dean of women at the State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., and 
Miss Clemewell Lay (T. C. 1930) has 
been made director of admissions at 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Dr. 
Elizabeth Hoon (T. C. 1932) is dean 
of Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
Miss Marjorie French has been made 
assistant principal at Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., and Miss 
Florence B. Kimball, for a number of 
years dean of girls in the high school, 
Connellsville, Pa., is now assistant dean 
of women at State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 


At the meeting of New York State As- 
sociation of Deans in Buffalo on Novem- 
ber 13 and 14, Professor Strang took part 
in a panel discussion on “Specialized ver- 
sus Non-Specialized Types of Guidance,” 
and Professor Sturtevant addressed rep- 
resentatives of the women’s organiza- 
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tions of Buffalo on “Co-operation between 
the Home and the School.” 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones has ac- 
cepted an invitation from Northwestern 
University to take part in a one-day con- 
ference on November 21, under the direc- 
tion of the School of Education, on “Stu- 
dent Personnel Services and Guidance.” 
Professor Lloyd-Jones acted as consult- 
ant to Northwestern University in the 
recent reorganization of its personnel 
work under a central personnel board. 


History 


Mr. William G. Kimmel, who was asso- 
ciate in Civic Education during 1934- 
1936, is now associate editor of the John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Kimmel has been succeeded as editor of 
The Social Studies by Professor Erling 
M. Hunt. 


Teachers College will be host to the Mid- 
dle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers on November 13 
and 14. The speakers at the meeting will 
include Dean William F. Russell and 
Professor Harold Rugg of Teachers Col- 
lege, and Professor Horace Taylor of 
Columbia College. 


Professor Hunt spoke at the meeting of 
the Long Island Zone of the New York 
State Education Association, Hempstead, 
L. I., October 9. His subject was “Many 
Routes to the Same Goal.” 


Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., formerly of 
Yale University, has joined the depart- 
ment of History with the rank of asso- 
ciate. He is participating in a course on 
the Cultural Development of the Amer- 
ican People and one on Cultural Back- 
grounds of Western Europe Since the 
Renaissance, and is offering Social Back- 
grounds of American Life to 1865. 
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Guides to Service Materials for 
Teachers, Volume I, by Professor Mary 
E. Townsend of Teachers College and 
Miss Alice G. Stewart of the Lincoln 
School, has recently been published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 


Horace Mann School 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, who has 
been granted leave of absence, sailed with 
Mrs. Reynolds on October 29 for a trip 
around the world. 


Miss Margaret Condry retired in June 
after twenty-eight years of service in the 
Horace Mann Elementary School. 


With deepest regret the School learned 
on June 23 of the sudden death of Miss 
Clara Barbara Kirchwey. Miss Kirch- 
wey retired in 1932 after thirty-two years 
of teaching in the Horace Mann High 
School. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig spoke at the 
State Teachers Association meeting at 
Potsdam, N. Y., on October 2, on 
“Science in the Modern Elementary 


School.” 


Miss Katherine Hill taught classes in 
elementary science in the Summer Session 
of the University of Maryland. 


Miss June Common has returned to the 
Elementary Science department after 
teaching elementary science in the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo., for a year. 


Miss Florence Taylor taught during the 
summer in the demonstration school of 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 


On October 12 Miss Marion Flagg spoke 
at New York University on “Creative 
Work in the Elementary School Music 
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Program.” She spoke on October 16 at 
the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference in Pittsburgh, Pa., on “New 
Outlooks in Music Education.” 


The Horace Mann School welcomes sev- 
eral new teachers to its faculty this year. 
Mrs. Gladys E. Fisher, a teacher in the 
first grade, formerly taught in The 
Spence School. She has also taught in the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Demonstration School for two summers. 
Miss Mae O’Brien, who is teaching a 
sixth grade class, formerly taught in the 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Alton O’Steen resigned from the 
music department to take a position at 
the University of Minnesota, and Miss 
Edith Potter, formerly at The Avery 
Coonley School, Downer’s Grove, IIl., is 
taking up his work in the Horace Mann 
School. Miss Janet Niles is teaching 
mathematics in the High School. Miss 
Niles is a graduate of the Horace Mann 
School and received the A.M. degree 
from Teachers College in 1935. Mrs. 
Margaret Bickler is assisting Miss Grace 
Reeves in household arts work. Mrs. 
Bickler has been supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Austin, Tex., and a teacher in 
the Adult Evening School at Austin. She 
received the A.M. degree from Teachers 
College in the spring of 1936. 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews will con- 
duct a World Forum Tour to Egypt, 
Palestine, India, China, and Japan during 
the Spring Session, leaving New York on 
February 3 and reaching San Francisco 
on May 12. Membership in the tour is 
open to teachers on leave of absence and 
to others interested in meeting educa- 
tional and cultural leaders in other lands. 
Dr. Walter Van Kirk, of the Division of 
International Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churches, will be associated 
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with Professor Andrews as joint leader. 
The party will be sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on International Travel for Adult 
Study of World Activities (Professor 
Andrews, chr.), which aims to stimulate 
travel for international understanding. 


Professor Andrews addressed the Long 
Island Zone Meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association at Hempstead, 
L. I., in October. He also addressed the 
Regional Home Economics Conference 
of Western Pennsylvania, which met at 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 
on October 10. 


Household Arts students registered for 
advanced study are Miss Beulah I. Coon 
of the United States Office of Education; 
Mrs. Annette T. Herr, State Demonstra- 
tion Agent of Massachusetts; and Miss 
Jean Amberson, of the State College of 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss Caroline Haslett, director of the 
Electrical Association for Women, Lon- 
don, England, visited the department of 
Household Arts early in October. 


The Household Arts staff entertained 
students in the department on October 9. 
At that time plans for the Helen Kinne 
Home Economics Club were made. 


Industrial Arts Education 


Professor Fred Strickler addressed the 
Arts section of the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association meeting in New 
Haven on October 30. His topic was 
“The Relationships between Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts.” 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer, vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Library As- 


sociation, conducted the meetings of the 
college libraries section at the annual 
conference held at Lake Mohonk, Sep- 
tember 24 and 25. 


New appointments to the Library staff 
have been made for 1936-1937. Miss Car- 
rie Meares (A.M. Teachers College, 
1926) will be assistant to the library con- 
sultant; Miss Mary Townes has been 
appointed to carry on special work with 
audio-visual materials. 


Miss Ruth Budd, supervisor of the School 
Library Laboratory, was married on 
September 22 to Mr. John B. Galbraith 
at Honey Grove, Tex. Mrs. Galbraith 
will continue her services in the Library. 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley presented a sur- 
vey of experiments in college library in- 
struction at the meeting of the New York 
Library Association held at Lake Mo- 
honk on September 24. 


The following books comprise a monthly 
list of balanced reading in the field of 
education. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF THE UniTep STATES. By 
Edgar B. Wesley. University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1936. Plea for a national 
university together with plans for its or- 
ganization. 

THEODORE PARKER. By Henry S. Com- 
mager. Little, 1936. Life story of a prac- 
tical idealist of the days before the Civil 
War. 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF EuROPE IN THE MIDDLE 
Aces, edited by F. M. Powicke and A. B. 
Emden. By Hastings Rashdall. Oxford 
University Press, 1936. 3 vols. Very 
readable account of medieval academic 
life, a valuable background for contem- 
porary tendencies. 

PLAIN TALK. By John Ward Studebaker. 
National Home Library Foundation, 1936. 
Democracy in education as envisaged by 
one who directs our Office of Education. 

NoaH WEBSTER: schoolmaster to America. 
By Harry R. Warfel. Macmillan, 1936. 
Life of an eighteenth century schoolmaster. 
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Apu_t EpucatTion. By Lyman Bryson. 
American Book Company, 1936. Concise 
outline of a most involved educational 
problem. 


Professor Carter Alexander gave his 
course on How to Locate Educational In- 
formation and Data, and assisted Profes- 
sor A. M. Proctor on Master’s theses in 
administration, at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., the first half of the summer. 


During the August-September interses- 
sion, directed by Professor Alexander, 
sixty-six students were enrolled in the 
course on How to Locate Educational In- 
formation and Data, fifteen taking the 
advanced course later. In addition to the 
foregoing, thirty-five students did special 
work under the provisions of Education 
300L. 


The guide on “How to Find the School 
Law,” by Dr. W. L. Coffey, completed 
under Professor Alexander in Education 
221L in a former year, was published in 
M. M. Chambers’ Fourth Yearbook of 
School Law, 1936. 


Lincoln School 


Professor Lester Dix is giving a course in 
Personnel Administration on Monday 
evenings at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa., during the first 
semester. 


Professor Dix and thirteen members of 
the Lincoln School staff are giving an 
extramural course on The Program of 
Lincoln School, at State Street School, 
Hackensack, N. J., during the first se- 
mester. Those assisting Professor Dix 
are Dr. Gertrude Driscoll, Miss Rebecca 
Coffin, Professor John Clark, Miss 
Tompsie Baxter, Miss Frances Sweeney, 
Miss Anne T. Eaton, Mrs. Marjorie 
Bingham, Miss Alice Schoelkopf, Mrs. 
Satis N. Coleman, Mr. Edwin S. Ful- 
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comer, Mr. Hubert M. Evans, Dr. Ger- 
trude Hildreth, and Professor L. Thomas 


Hopkins. 


The editors of the Picture Script series of 
books for young children announce ad- 
ditional volumes on Airplanes, How to 
Make Marionettes, The Picnic, Matilda 
the Old-Fashioned Hen, and Along the 
Busy River. G. B. Stern, Philadelphia, 
are the publishers; Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York, are the distributors. The edi- 
torial board is made up of Miss Rebecca 
J. Coffin, Mrs. F. M. Tchaika, Miss 
Lula E. Wright, and Miss Avah Hughes. 


Miss Anne T. Eaton is giving a course 
on The Library in the Modern School, at 
Yonkers, N. Y., Thursday afternoons in 
the library of School No. 3. 


Miss Josephine J. Mayer contributed an 
article entitled “Reminiscences of James 
Gordon” to the October 1936 issue of 
New York History. 


Miss Alice Stewart is co-author with 
Professor Mary E. Townsend of a 
pamphlet, Guides to Service Materials 
for Teachers, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company in October. 


Through co-operation with Teachers 
College, twelve educational internes have 
joined the Lincoln School staff for the 
current academic year. A series of eight- 
een Monday afternoon seminar confer- 
ences, each bearing on a different phase of 
life in the school, has been arranged for 
the internes. The purpose of these confer- 
ences is to help the group to a better un- 
derstanding of the Lincoln School pro- 
gram and philosophy. 


Evening recreational activities for parents 
and friends of the Lincoln School com- 
menced this year on November 10. In- 
cluded are handicrafts, fine and plastic 
arts, games, folk dancing, swimming for 
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all grades, with other possibilities if the 
demand warrants. Fees are made as low 
as possible commensurate with adequate 
leadership. The classes are open to fam- 
ilies, friends, and staff members of Lin- 
coln School, Horace Mann _ School, 
Teachers College, and Columbia Univer- 
sity. Information may be obtained from 
Mr. Colba F. Gucker, chairman, Parents 
Recreation Club, Lincoln School. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve addressed the stu- 
dents of the State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa., on October 10 on the topic 
“The Place of Mathematics in Modern 
Education” and took part in a round table 
discussion later in the day. He also spoke 
to the Mathematics Club of Columbus, 
Ohio, on October 12 on “Pressing Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Mathematics.” 
The following day he addressed an eve- 
ning session of Miami University stu- 
dents, Oxford, Ohio, on “Recent Tend- 
encies in the Teaching of Mathematics.” 


Professor David Eugene Smith and Mr. 
Jekuthiel Ginsburg, associate in Mathe- 
matics, are the authors of Numbers and 
Numerals, a book for young and old. It 
is a story of numbers through the ages— 
how they first came into use, the num- 
bers and numerals of other lands, and 
includes a few things about adding and 
subtracting and number superstitions. 
The Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College is the publisher. 


Music Education 


During the academic year 1936-1937 
Professor N. L. Church is on leave of 
absence. He will visit schools in the 
United States until about Christmas time, 
when he will sail for Europe. One of the 
interesting projects that he plans for the 


year is photographing movements of a 
large number of conductors. 


Mr. George C. Wilson, director of in- 
strumental music, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kan., is carrying on most 
of Professor Church’s work at Teachers 
College during the year. 


During the summer Professor Alice FE, 
Bivins spent a month in Ireland and Eng- 
land. She visited a number of schools and 
attended two of the important English 
festivals. 


Professor J. L. Mursell was in England 
for about a month during the summer. 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell will present 
a series of four sonata recitals in the 
Grace Dodge Room on the following 
evenings: November 18, January 13, 
March 17, and April 28. Students of 
Teachers College are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Professor Dresskell resumed his conduct- 
ing of the Plymouth Institute Orchestra 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 1. 


Professor E. J. Stringham received a spe- 
cial traveling scholarship during the sum- 
mer which provided for two months of 
concerts in Munich, Salzburg, and Bay- 
reuth. 


On October 21 the Composers’ Forum 
Laboratory of the W.P.A., 110 West 48th 
Street, New York City, gave the follow- 
ing program of Mr. William H. Schu- 
man’s compositions: String Quartet No. 
1, Four Chorale-Canons for 4 Cappella 
Choir, Symphony No. 1 for Chamber 
Orchestra (eighteen players). 


During October the students in junior 
high school music methods visited the 
work being done in this field in Yonkers, 
N. Y. Mr. Chambres, one of the members 
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of the class, who served as director of the 
chorus in the Broadway production of 
Green Pastures, talked to the students 
on Negro spirituals, and then led them in 
the singing of spirituals. 


Mr. Franz Brodine, student in Music 
Education, has presented in lieu of a 
Master’s essay a study of folk songs of 
Jamaica, illustrated by many examples 
which he collected during recent residence 
in that island. 


Dr. Raymond Burrows successfully com- 
pleted his examinations for the Ph.D. de- 
gree in June and filed his project on 
Teaching Piano to Adult Beginners. 


On October 30 and 31 Professor Church 
and Professor P. W. Dykema took part 
in the program of the State Teachers As- 
sociation meetings in East Tennessee and 
Middle Tennessee, respectively. 


The requiring of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
for all music majors and the Physics of 
Music for the music students working for 
the Master’s degree has resulted in 
greatly increased enrollments in these 
courses. The offering of twelve music 
courses on Saturday afternoons has had 
much the same effect. 


Professor Mursell’s article entitled “The 
Miracle of Learning,” reprinted from 
The Atlantic Monthly, appears in the 
1936 Essay Annual, published by Scott 
Foresman and Company. 

Professor Mursell’s Streamline Your 
Mind has recently been published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Natural Sciences 


Under the direction of Professor S. Ralph 
Powers, the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science, in Teachers College, is 
Carrying on an extensive investigation 
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concerning the selection and organization 
of materials from the fields of science in 
accordance with the needs of general edu- 
cation. Those portions of recorded scien- 
tific knowledge which are of significance 
in human living today and for the future 
are being selected by a group of specialists 
in the various sciences; compartmental- 
ized subject matter boundaries are cut 
across whenever necessary, and the mate- 
rial is being organized with recognition 
of social values. 

A second feature in the work of the 
Bureau is an investigation into the learn- 
ing process, in an endeavor to identify 
factors which enter into learning and into 
good teaching. This work is being done 
in actual teaching situations, and the end 
products of learning are receiving par- 
ticular attention. 

Much interest is being shown in the 
project throughout the United States. A 
number of colleges, universities, and city 
schools have co-operated by releasing 
members of their staff to work with the 
Bureau. The members of the Bureau dur- 
ing the past year holding the position of 
research associate were Mr. James C. 
Adell, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Frank C. Jean, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. ; Dr. 
Anita D. Laton, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. J. Wallace Page, 
Columbia University; and Dr. Selby M. 
Skinner, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

The work of the Bureau in its organi- 
zation of the materials from the sciences 
has been facilitated by the aid of an ad- 
visory committee of Columbia University 
appointed by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, consisting of Professors Herbert 
E. Hawkes, George B. Pegram, Herbert 
W. Schneider, Edmund Sinnott, and Har- 
old C. Urey. 

The research associates who will be 
working in residence with the Bureau for 
the coming year include Dr. Irving A. 
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Cowperthwaite, Columbia University; 
Dr. H. Bentley Glass, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo.; Dr. Duane Roller, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; 
Mr. Joseph J. Schwab, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; and Dr. Selby M. 
Skinner. 

Investigations into the learning process 
will be continued by Dr. Laton at the 
University of California. Dr. Jean and 
Mr. Adell are continuing work on the 
first phase of the project, and Dr. Paul 
B. Sears is working at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The results of the work in the organi- 
zation of science materials will be made 
available in a series of source books of 
science materials which will be useful to 
curriculum builders, superintendents, and 
teachers, both as reference and as content 
material. A companion volume will em- 
body the results of the investigation into 
the learning process. 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick has been ap- 
pointed by the Union American Biological 
Society a member of the committee to 
study the state of biological instruction in 
American schools and universities. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig conducted con- 
ferences in elementary science at State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
July 9 to 11. He led discussion confer- 
ences with teachers of the public schools 
of Saginaw, Mich., on September 1 and 
2, and spoke at the camps of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich., 
on September 11. His topic was “The 
Teaching of Science in the Elementary 
School with Special Emphasis upon the 
Health Education Aspects of Science 
Teaching.” 


Normal School Education 


On September 18 and 19 Professor E. S. 
Evenden participated in the fifth meeting 


of the faculties of the Illinois State 
Teachers Colleges, held at Springfield, 
Ill. At the dinner meeting on September 
18 he addressed the five hundred faculty 
members of the five teachers colleges on 
the subject “As Others See Us,” and on 
September 19 he participated in a panel 
discussion on “The Problems of Teacher 
Training in Illinois.” The other members 
of the panel were: President Roscoe Pul- 
liam, Carbondale; President Robert G. 
Buzzard, Charleston; President Karl 
Adams, De Kalb; President R. W. Fair- 
child, Normal; and President Walter P. 
Morgan, Macomb, chairman. 


Professor W. C. Bagley has been invited 
by “The March of Time” to appear in 
a picturization of public school education 
of today to give the point of view of the 
traditional theory in education. 


Professor Evenden attended a meeting of 
the Committee on Standards and Surveys 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, held on October 21 and 22 at 
the National Education Association head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. President 
R. L. West, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J., is chairman of the 
committee. 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer ad- 
dressed the Nassau County Principals’ 
Association meeting at Garden City, L. L, 
on October 1. Her topic was “Early 
Problems of Curriculum Construction.” 
On October 19 Professor Stratemeyer 
addressed a joint meeting of the Michigan 
Regional Conference of Teachers and 
the Michigan Association for Childhood 
Education, at Saginaw, her topic being 
“A Program of Pupil Guidance in the 
Elementary School.” 


Miss Harriet Shoen is enrolled for post- 
doctoral work at Teachers College, in- 
cluding research in teacher training under 
the guidance of Professor Bagley. 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Twenty-eight students enjoyed a summer 
study tour in France, Holland, Belgium, 
and England under the leadership of 
Miss Agnes Burke. Interesting travel ex- 
periences included contacts, at the Cité 
Universitaire, with students from many 
parts of the world. Opportunities were 
offered to study political conditions and 
housing developments, as well as schools, 
clinics, and playgrounds in all these coun- 
tries. The last week of their stay in 
Europe the group attended the New 
Education Fellowship Conference held in 
Cheltenham, England, August 1 to 14. 


Miss Helena Wilson of Houston, Tex., 
a member of the 1935 Summer Session 
staff, and Professor Mary M. Reed vis- 
ited Scandinavia after attending the New 
Education Fellowship Conference in 
Cheltenham, England. Both are members 
of the World Fellowship Committee of 
the Association for Childhood Education. 
In Stockholm, through the courtesy of 
Miss Gertrude Olsen, an opportunity 
was offered them to study schools in ac- 
tion. Educational service for young chil- 
dren is being given special attention in 
all parts of Sweden. The program is pat- 
terned somewhat after the Vienna plan. 
A new school is being contemplated for 
the training of teachers in this kind of 
educational service. 

In Sweden public school education be- 
gins at seven. The program for children 
of preschool age extends from three 
weeks to seven years, and is becoming a 
part of the new housing development in 
Sweden. The movement is growing rap- 
idly. It is administered and financed by 
three different groups: the K.F. (Ko- 
operativa Foérbundet), the city govern- 
ment, and private philanthropy. Miss 
Wilson and Professor Reed visited all 
types. 
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Miss Charlotte Garrison visited in Mex- 
ico during the summer. She was very 
much impressed by the architecture and 
the natural beauties of this country. 


Nursing Education 


Professors Elizabeth C. Burgess, Lillian 
Hudson, and Isabel M. Stewart attended 
the meetings of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing, held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, June 
16 to 18, and participated in several of 
the sessions. They also attended and 
shared in the program of the biennial 
meeting of the Nurses’ Association, held 
in Los Angeles, June 21 to 26. Professor 
Stewart was elected president of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Nurs- 
ing for the coming year. 

The Teachers College Dinner, which 
has become one of the regular social fea- 
tures of these meetings, was held on the 
evening of June 24. One hundred and 
twenty former students were present, in- 
cluding representatives of classes from 
1906 to 1936 and of practically every state 
in the Union. Other countries represented 
were Canada, China, and the Canal Zone. 


Miss Evelyn Childs spent the period be- 
tween the summer and fall sessions in 
Germany. She visited several German 


cities and spent one week in the Bavarian 
Alps. 


A revision of the well known and widely 
used textbook, Materia Medica, Phar- 
macology, and Therapeutics, by Professor 
Maude B. Muse, was issued by W. B. 
Saunders Company during the summer. 


Miss Mary E. Chayer, who is the nurse 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, has been 
appointed chairman of a committee to 
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study and prepare a report on Nursing 
Service in Schools. The purpose of this 
report is to interpret to school adminis- 
trators the contribution of the nurse in 
school health work. Miss Chayer has also 
been appointed to a Committee on Stand- 
ards of the Committee on College Hy- 
giene. 


Nutrition 


Professor Mary S. Rose spent the week 
of June 4 in Geneva at the second meet- 
ing of the Technical Commission on Nu- 
trition of the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations. At this meeting the 
Commission continued its work begun at 
the London meeting in November, 1935, 
preparing a report for the Mixed Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on the 
Problem of Nutrition, which also met in 
June at Geneva. The results of these 
meetings have now been published by the 
League of Nations as Volumes I, II, 
III, and IV of The Problem of Nutrition 
and are entitled, respectively, Interim Re- 
port of the Mixed Committee on the 
Problem of Nutrition, Report on the 
Physiological Bases of Nutrition, Nutri- 
tion in Various Countries, and Statistics 
of Food Production, Consumption, and 
Prices. These reports are obtainable in 
the United States from the World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


From June 20 to July 3 Professor Rose 
was guest professor in the Department 
of Foods and Nutrition of the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa. She 
gave an intensive advanced course in Re- 
cent Developments in Nutrition. 


Under a grant for the next five years 
from the Sheffield Farms Company, Pro- 
fessor Mary S. Rose is beginning nutri- 
tion work in Speyer School, Public School 
500, with the object of determining appro- 
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priate content of nutritional units for the 
children there. Miss Bertlyn Bosley has 
been appointed research associate and 
Miss Dorothy Engelmann research as- 
sistant to work with Professor Rose in 
this investigation. 


Professor Grace MacLeod is again serv- 
ing on the Advisory Committee on Nu- 
trition of the New York County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross and on the 
Nutrition Committee of the Welfare 
Council of New York City, both commit- 
tees being concerned with problems of 
nutrition in New York City. 


Philosophy of Education 


Professor and Mrs. John L. Childs sailed 
for England on September 23. They will 
spend the year abroad, most of the time 
at the London School of Economics. Pro- 
fessor Childs writes: “The head of the 
Graduate School is making opportunities 
for me with a number of the staff—the 
ones I am most interested in. The out- 
look for seminars is quite good.” 


The following dissertations by students in 
Philosophy of Education have recently 
been published: Obed J. Williamson’s 
Provisions for General Theory Courses 
in the Professional Education of Teachers 
(Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege) and George K. Morlan’s The Lib- 
eralism of John Stuart Mill (Columbia 
University Press). 


Dr. Boris B. Bogoslovsky (Ph.D. 1929) 
is the author of The Ideal School, pub- 
lished recently by The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
Miss Margaret Patterson has accepted a 
position as instructor in philosophy at 


Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 


Remaking the Curriculum, by Professor 
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W. H. Kilpatrick, came from the press 
of Newson and Company in July. 


Mrs. Herman Wendt (formerly Alice 
Howard), who, for the past two years 
had been working on her dissertation and 
acting as assistant in Dr. E. H. Reisner’s 
section of Education 200F, died on Oc- 
tober 17 of ether pneumonia, following 
the birth of a daughter five days earlier. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams gave 
two addresses before the Physical Educa- 
tion Section of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Convention on October 22. His topics 
were: “Physical Education—a Functional 
Education” and “Essentials of a Modern 
Education.” From November 12 to 14, 
Professor Williams will attend the an- 
nual convention of the Arizona Education 
Association and will address the general 
assemblies on “Essentials in Education” 


and “Health in Schools.” 


During May and June, Professor Jo- 
sephine L. Rathbone took a trip around 
the world, stopping off at London to ad- 
dress the meetings of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of Physical Medicine, 
held May 11 to 16. While in China, Pro- 
fessor Rathbone surveyed the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women 
at Yenching University. On her return 
to the United States she addressed a 
section of the American Physiotherapy 
Association in Portland, Ore., on “The 
Education of the Exceptional Child.” 


Professor Rathbone has been elected 
president of the New York Chapter of 
the American Physiotherapy Association. 


On October 2 and 3 Professor F. W. 
Maroney was the speaker at the Brad- 
ford County Institute, held in Towanda, 
Pa. His topics were “Protect the Power 
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House,” “Principles in Health Educa- 
tion,” “Mental Hygiene,” and “Health 
Superstitions.” 


Religious Education 


Professor F. Ernest Johnson, who has 
been away from Teachers College for the 
past year on account of illness, is taking 
up his regular activities again this fall. 


Miss Margaret Forsyth attended the 
World Peace Congress in Brussels the 
latter part of August. This congress was 
called by Lord Robert Cecil of England. 
Before the conference Miss Forsyth spent 
a week in Geneva. Since her return she 
has been called upon by many groups in 
New York City and elsewhere to report 
on the activities of the congress. 


On October 17 Professor Adelaide T. 
Case led a conference on Children’s Ideas 
of God, which was called by the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Friends at 
Woodstown, N. J. 


Rural Education 


The Rural Education staff, with the as- 
sistance of the Rural Club, scheduled a 
number of special activities during the 
recent Summer Session. The first of these 
was a program on July 28, sponsored by 
the club, dealing with Progressive Edu- 
cation Activities in Rural Schools. The 
second was an afternoon conference on 
County Library Service to Schools and 
Communities, in which the staff of the 
Teachers College Library co-operated. 
Professor Eleanor M. Witmer presided 
at this meeting, and Miss Essae M. Cul- 
ver, executive secretary of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, Baton Rouge, La., 
was the chief speaker. Other discus- 
sions were presented by Miss Helen 
G. Stewart, director of the Carnegie 
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Corporation Library Demonstration, Van- 
couver, B. C., and Miss Mildred L. 
Batchelder, school library specialist, 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
Ill. A special exhibit was arranged for 
this conference. 

The third rural meeting of the Sum- 
mer Session took the form of a luncheon 
conference on the preparation of rural 
teachers. Dr. Kate V. Wofford, of the 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was the chief speaker on this occasion. 
Her talk was followed by a number of 
brief discussions on various phases of this 
subject by students of the department. 


In June the Rural Education staff co- 
operated with Professor Gerald S. Craig 
of the department of Natural Sciences in 
conducting a three-weeks’ rural demon- 
stration school at Lakeville, Conn. The 
teaching of science in rural elementary 
schools was emphasized, and was ob- 
served daily by the fifty students enrolled 
in Professor Craig’s outdoor science 
course. Miss Bess L. Crofoot, State 
School Supervisor of Connecticut, col- 
laborated in the project and was largely 
responsible for its success. 


Mr. Arthur D. Wright, director of the 
Jeanes and Slater Funds, Washington, 
D. C., sent a group of seven special 
scholarship students to Teachers College 
for the recent Summer Session. These 
students, all of whom are engaged in the 
supervision of Negro rural schools, 
elected majors in Rural Education and 
proved an outstanding addition to the 
Summer Session group. Those attending 
through these scholarships were as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Mayme L. Copeland, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky.; Miss Sophia E. Mont- 
gomery, Houston, Tex.; Miss Shellie 
T. Northcutt, Henderson, Tenn.; Miss 
Albertine J. Parker, Scotlandville, La.; 
Miss Ella A. Tackwood, Monticello, 
Ga.; Mr. James H. White, Whiteville, 
Tenn.; and Miss Trudelle W. Wimbush, 


Denmark, S. C. Mr. Wright, as director 
of Jeanes activities in the United States, 
visited the College three times during the 
summer to check on the work of his 
candidates, and participated ably in the 
discussions of the department and in one 
of the programs of the Negro Education 
Club. 


The rural group at Teachers College 
this year includes a number of former 
students. Among these are Helen Hay 
Heyl, State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Albany, N. Y.; Troy L. Stearns, rural 
normal director, Carbondale, Ill.; Fred- 
erick G. Williams, missionary from 
India; Elizabeth M. Eckhardt, rural 
recreation specialist, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Myrta A. Freeman, elementary school 
teacher, Stockton, Calif.; Helen M. Bliss, 
county school supervisor, Napa, Calif.; 
Daisy Kettley, Capetown, South Africa; 
and Shellie T. Northcutt, Jeanes super- 
visor, Henderson, Tenn. 


The Rural Club has organized for 
the year with the following officers: 
President, Helen Bliss (California); 
vice-president, Daisy Kettley (South 
Africa) ; secretary, Shellie T. Northcutt 
(Tennessee); treasurer, Eva L. Blair 
(Minnesota); and executive committee 
members: Myrta A. Freeman (Cali- 
fornia) and Stephen E. Epler (Kansas). 
At the first meeting of the Club, on Oc- 
tober 1, Mr. Frederick G. Williams 
reported his interesting trip to Mexico 
this summer, travelling over the new 
Pan-American Highway. On October 15 
the Club organized the first marketing 
trip of the year and on November 5 and 6 
showings of the drouth film, The Plow 
That Broke the Plains, were sponsored by 
the Club. Later programs will deal with 
the sharecropper situation in the South 
and with rural education abroad. 


The Negro Education Club has organized 
this year under the following officers: 
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President, David W. Cannon, Jr. (New 
Jersey); vice-president, Florence De 
Frees (Virginia) ; secretary, Vera Eggles- 
ton (New Jersey); treasurer, James C. 
Parler (South Carolina); and executive 
committee members: George MacDonald 
(New Jersey) and H. Manning Efferson 
(Florida). 

The first meeting of the Club, on Oc- 
tober 20, was a social gathering at which 
the members had an opportunity to get 
acquainted and to formulate plans for 
the year. Meetings will be held monthly, 
the dates to be announced later. 


Professor Mabel Carney addressed the 
rural teachers of Cook County, IIL, Sep- 
tember 28. Her topic was “Modern Cur- 
riculum for Rural Schools.” 


Professor Carney is making a five-weeks’ 
trip through the Middle West during 
October and November for the purpose 
of visiting rural education centers. One 
week of this time will be spent in the state 
of Iowa, and two weeks in Illinois. Other 
states in which she will visit are Ohio, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. 


Professor Frank W. Cyr addressed the 
Kentucky State Teachers Association at 
Richmond on October 2 on the topic 
“Rural Education—A Major Problem.” 
He visited several rural education cen- 
ters en route. 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn will be away 
on sabbatical leave during the Spring 
Session. 


Among the foreign visitors in the depart- 
ment of Rural Education this year have 
been three from South Africa: Dr. W. 
de Vos Malan, superintendent-general of 
education, Cape Province, Cape Town; 
Mr. J. H. Kuschke, director of educa- 
tion, Transvaal, Johannesburg; and Mr. 
D. J. J. de Villiers, inspector of schools, 
Cape Province, Cape Town. These men 
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recently returned from a cross-country 
tour of the United States, and all are 
deeply interested in rural education. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs returned 
from his sabbatical leave in time to teach 
in the Summer Session. During his half- 
year leave he wrote a large part of a 
book on the improvement of instruction 
in secondary schools by means of super- 
vision. 


“What Curriculum Organization for 
Secondary Schools?” by Professor Briggs, 
was published in the April number of 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision. His address before the Department 
of Superintendence at St. Louis last Feb- 
ruary has been reprinted in part by a 
number of educational journals. English 
Literature Old and New, of which Pro- 
fessor Briggs is senior editor, has been 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
This completes the set of four volumes 
of anthologies of literature for secondary 
schools. 


On July 1 Professor Briggs spoke at the 
William and Mary College Conference 
on Secondary Education, his topics being 
“Secondary Education for All” and 
“What Educational Democracy Indicates 
for the Curriculum.” 


Professor Briggs’s speaking engagements 
for October included addresses before the 
secondary school teachers and principals 
of the Eastern Zone Teachers Conven- 
tion, at Troy, N. Y., on October 22; the 
Lackawanna County, Pa., teachers on 
October 29; and the Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers Association at Toledo on Oc- 
tober 30. On October 23 he debated with 
Professor Paul R. Mort before the In- 
diana State Teachers Association at In- 
dianapolis on the proposition: “Present- 
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day schools have been defended too greatly 
in terms of what traditionally makes a 
cultured person and not enough in terms 
of their direct functioning in better 
living.” 


At the Central Convention District meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, held at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lockhaven, on October 1 and 2, 
Professor E. K. Fretwell addressed the 
general session and various departmental 
meetings. Mr. J. E. Nancarrow, prin- 
cipal of the Williamsport High School, 
was in charge of the junior-senior high 
school section. 

Professor Fretwell gave addresses on 
various problems in secondary education 
at the Nebraska State Teachers Associa- 
tion meetings at Lincoln, Norfolk, and 
Alliance on October 28, 29, and 30 and 
at the Kansas State Teachers Association 
meetings at Hutchinson and Winfield on 
November 6 and 7. He will address the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
meeting at Kansas City on November 13. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring met with 
a group of administrators and teachers 
at Charlotte, N. C., on October 30 and 31 
to discuss the topic “The Improvement of 
Instruction Through In-Service Train- 
ing.” Dr. Elmer H. Garinger, a former 
major in the department of Secondary 
Education, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. 


Mr. James H. Moyer, formerly prin- 
cipal at Manhattan, Kan., is serving a 
third year as assistant to Professor 
Woodring. 


Mr. Francis A. Young, formerly of the 
De Veaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
is general assistant in the department this 
year. Besides the usual duties of an as- 
sistant, Mr. Young will have charge of 
Education 235E-236E, and during the 
Spring Session will teach Education 235Q. 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, assistant in the 
department last year, was awarded the 
Doctor of Education degree in June. 
During the summer he taught at Syracuse 
University and is now associate professor 
of education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. 


Dr. Ye Shen completed his work for the 
Doctor of Education degree last June. 
With Mrs. Shen, formerly Miss Chao- 
hswan Lee, he returned to Shanghai by 
way of Europe and Mongolia to enter 
the service of the Provincial Government. 


Dr. Daniel H. Eikenberry, professor of 
education at Ohio State University, was 
a visiting professor at Teachers College 
during the Summer Session. He taught 
Home Room Activities and High School 
Administration. 


Mr. George H. Armacost, instructor in 
Junior High School Organization and 
Administration during the Summer Ses- 
sion, has resigned as principal of the 
high school at Kane, Pa., to become prin- 
cipal of the Shore High School at Euclid, 
Ohio. 


During the Summer Session the depart- 
ment held three largely attended and 
highly successful luncheons at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. They were addressed by 
Professor Ben D. Wood, of Columbia 
University, on “The Codperative Test 
Service”; by Professor W. M. Aiken, of 
Ohio State University, on “The Pro- 
gressive Education Association Eight- 
Year Experiment”; and by Mr. Owen D. 
Lovejoy on “The National Youth Com- 
mission.” 


A tea for the major students in Secondary 
Education, the staff members, and their 
wives was given on October 1. Plans were 
discussed for a program of social and 
cultural activities to be carried on during 
the semester. 


’ 
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Statistics 


Professor Helen M. Walker is serving 
as director of the 1935-1936 national pro- 
gram for Pi Lambda Theta, the chapters 
of which are engaged in a study of “The 
Adaptation of Women to a Changing 
World.” Professor Walker has also re- 
cently accepted appointment as a member 
of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


Social Studies 


Dr. Karl Bigelow, visiting professor of 
education, is at present serving as chair- 
man of the Social Studies Committee of 
the Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum (the so-called ““Thayer Commis- 
sion”) of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Bigelow had charge of the Social 
Studies Section of the Regional Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association at the 
Friends Central School in Philadelphia 
on October 3—the first study conference 
ever organized by the Association. A sec- 
ond meeting, in which Dr. Bigelow also 
participated, was held at the same place 
on October 10. 


Dr. Bigelow attended the Social Science 
Symposia held at Harvard University in 
connection with the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration on September 7 and 8. 


Clyde J. Tidwell 


Dr. Clyde J. Tidwell, director of the 
Bureau of Publications and editor of 
Teachers College Record, died Septem- 
ber 28 at the age of forty-six. 

Dr. Tidwell was born at Hope, Ark. 
He was graduated from Ouachita Col- 
lege and pursued graduate study at Har- 
vard and at Teachers College. In 1923 
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he came to the position of director of 
the Bureau of Publications, from the 
superintendency of schools at Fort Smith, 
Ark., and was made assistant professor 
of education in 1929, giving courses in 
educational administration. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1928. 

Dr. Tidwell became managing editor 
of The Record in 1924 and editor in 1931. 
He was the author of State Control of 
Textbooks, with Special Reference to 
Florida, a study of considerable impor- 
tance in the field of administration. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Abbott, Mary (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, State Street School, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Alden, Esther H. (B.S. 1919), appointed 
teacher of home economics, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Ames, Russell Abbot, appointed instructor 
in English, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Anderson, Iris (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Sullins Col- 
lege, Bristol, Va. 

Angle, Oakie (B.S. 1929), appointed di- 
rector of teacher training, Virginia Inter- 
mont College, Bristol, Va. 

Arends, Jack (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of art, Junior High School, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

Armacost, George H. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed principal, Shore High School, 
Euclid, Ohio. 

Baker, Clay, appointed teacher of history 
and economics, High School, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Baldwin, Frank Cecil, appointed dean, 
Penn Hall School and Junior College and 
Preparatory School, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Ballare, William A. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in English, Cleveland 
High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Barber, Roger (A.M., 1933), appointed 
teacher of history and English, High School, 
Leroy, N. Y. 

Barclay, Louzelle (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of French, Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 

Barker, Margaret B. (Ph.D. 1930), ap- 
pointed psychologist and visiting teacher, 
Public Schools, Meriden, Conn. 

Batchelder, Esther L., appointed associate 
professor of home economics, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bedford, Fred L. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
instructor in mathematics, State Normal 
School, Paterson, N. J. 

Berggren, Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed reading demonstrator, Row, Peter- 
son Publishing Company, Evanston, III. 

Bills, Crystal (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Mineola, 
L. L 

Blackburn, Elinor C. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed assistant in nursery school, Ben- 
nington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Bond, Alice C. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Bond, Guy L. (Ph.D. 1935), appointed 
associate head of education department, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Bostick, Adelaide P. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Boiling Springs 
Junior College, Boiling Springs, N .C. 

Boyd, Ruth, appointed director of physical 
education, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Brackett, Catherine W. (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of nursery school, Ben- 
nington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Bradt, Evelyn J., appointed teacher of 
Latin and French, High School, Mahopac, 
N. Y. 

Brandt, Mary G. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
director of physical education, Yenching 
University, Peiping, China. 

Brenizer, Anna Gladys, appointed teacher 
of Latin and English, Stow High School, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Bristow, William H. (Ed.D. 1936), ap- 
pointed general secretary of National Con- 
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gress of Parents and Teachers, Parent- 
Teacher Association, Washington, D. C. 

Brong, C. Cordelia (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in speech, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Brookes, William T., appointed teacher 
of general science, Edgemont School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Brown, Douglas (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Junior High School, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Brownell, Kathryn, appointed instructor 
in practical nursing, Central Y. W. C. A, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bryant, J. Victor, appointed teacher of 
instrumental music, High School, Hillside, 
Union County, N. J. 

Burk, Georgia, appointed home demon- 
stration agent, extension work for Ohio 
State University, Montgomery Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Burkholder, Maurice H. (A.M. 1933), 
elected superintendent of schools, Milford, 
Ohio. 

Burmeister, Margaret (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed assistant in home economics, Nor- 
mal School, Keene, N. H. 

Byram, H. M. (Ph.D. 1933), appointed 
associate professor of education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Calhoun, Beulah E., appointed supervisor 
of elementary schools, Public Schools, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Campbell, Rosalyn T., appointed dean of 
girls, Radford School for Girls, El Paso, 
Tex. 

Canfield, Marion E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Ferry Hall School, Lake Forest, III. 

Carr, Mary Smith, appointed teacher of 
English and mathematics, Metairie Park 
Country Day School, New Orleans, La. 

Carr, Wallace, appointed teacher of gen- 
eral science, Metairie Park Country Day 
School, New Orleans, La. 

Carter, Robert Paul (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Tex. 

Cary, Kenneth (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of social sciences, High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Chardon, Claudia, appointed teacher of 
typewriting and shorthand, Haddon Memo- 
rial High School, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Chmel, Caroline (A.M. 1934), appointed 
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instructor of music, Asheville Normal and 
Teachers College, Asheville, N. C. 

Clark, Helen Thompson, appointed 
teacher of home economics, Junior High 
School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Claxton, Mary Blake (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed dietitian and teacher of home 
economics, Asheville Normal School and 
Teachers College, Asheville, N. C. 

Cleaves, Wilhelmina (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of fifth grade, Public School, 
Bellport, N. Y. 

Coleman, John H. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed director of McGuffey School, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Cook, Marcia L. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of social sciences, Linden Hall, 
Lititz, Pa. 

Cresswell, Donald M., appointed man- 
aging editor, Occupations, National Occu- 
pational Conference, New York City. 

Cronk, Elva E., appointed dietitian, 
Neurological Institute, New York City. 

Cross, Edmond, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Junior High School, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Curry, Gladys (M.S. 1929), appointed 
instructor in home economics, New York 
University, New York City. 

Darling, Dorcas, appointed teacher of 
French, High School, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

Davis, Edwin W., appointed director of 
educational research and guidance, State 
Department of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 

Davis, Frances L., appointed teacher of 
kindergarten, Public School, Port Jervis, 
N. Y. 

Delaney, Francis A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech, St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DeNyse, Emily E. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of religious education, 
Episcopal Pro. Cathedral, Baltimore, Md. 

Devereaux, Eugene (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in music, State College, 
Pullman, Wash. 

DiStefano, Joan D., appointed assistant, 
Costume Shop, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Dochat, George W. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed adviser in physical education 
course, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Dodson, Clara Frances (A.M. 1936), ap- 
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pointed instructor in textiles and clothing, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Donlan, Kathryn, appointed second and 
third grade critic teacher, State Normal 
School, Willimantic, Conn. 

DuBois, Charlotte E., appointed super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Shreveport, 
La. 

Duffy, Mary V., appointed teacher of 
foods, High School, Lawrence, N. Y. 

Dunn, Minnie (A.M. 1935), appointed 
fourth and fifth grade supervisor, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Eagan, Frances Palmer, appointed secre- 
tary to president, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ee 

Earle, Alice M. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of fifth grade, Hope Farm School, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 

Edwards, William M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics and physics, 
The Urban School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Etter, Harold C., appointed supervisor of 
research in curriculum, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Fabrick, Mary Ruth (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed library assistant, New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Faddis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of Kindergarten Demonstration 
School, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pa. 

Field, Henrietta T., appointed teacher of 
fifth grade, Brooklyn Friends School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Sadie E. (A.M. 1923), ap- 
pointed fifth grade critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Fleming, Elizabeth C. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of dancing, The Brearley 
School, New York City. 

French, Luella W., appointed director of 
guidance and teacher of Latin, High School, 
Attica, N. Y. 

French, Marjorie (A.M. 1932), appointed 
dean, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Fringer, Harry A., appointed instructor 
in auto mechanics, High School, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Frosh, Maxine B., appointed assistant 
to guidance counselor, Junior High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Fuhrman, Helen D. 


(B.S. 1935), ap- 
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pointed teacher of first grade, Public School, 
Boonville, N. Y. 

Gallagher, Dora Agnes, appointed first 
grade supervisor, Independence Training 
School, Monmouth Normal School, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

Garrison, Aletheia, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Garrison, Greta T. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed primary grades critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 

Geddes, Pearl L. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Rockford, 
lll. 

Giddens, Grace (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, Had- 
don Heights, N. J. 

Gillespey, Irene Marie (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Glazik, Irene (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of commercial education, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Going, Vera (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of kindergarten-primary, Peoria, 
Ill. 

Gordon, Mary Martha, appointed re- 
search assistant, Bennington College, Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Graham, Morton D. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, Franklin High 
School, Metuchen, N. J. 

Greenslade, T. B. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of chemistry, High School, Port 
Richmond, §. I. 

Griffiths, Lewis G., appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Cranford, 
N. J. 

Griggs, James H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed co-director of fifth and sixth grades, 
College of Education, Evanston, IIl. 

Griswold, Ruth Elizabeth, appointed 
teacher of social sciences, High School, 
Cornwall, N. Y. 

Gude, Mabel, appointed assistant to 
promotion manager, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Hackman, Vera R., appointed teacher of 
English, Eichelberger High School, Han- 
over, Pa. 

Haege, Olive, appointed dietitian, Presby- 
terian Hospital, San Juan, P. R. 

Hall, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of kindergarten, Hoboken Academy, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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Hall, Roger S., appointed substitute 
teacher of English, Thornton, Academy, 
Saco, Me. 

Hammaker, William L. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed executive secretary of student 
Y.M.C.A., Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Hare, Genevieve Shepherd, appointed 
teacher of French, High School, Manhas- 
ont. 3 5. 

Harris, Helen M. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
teacher of kindergarten, Public School, 
Elmont, N. Y. 

Harris, Zoe (A.M. 1931), appointed 
dietitian, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Hay, Anna W. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
placement secretary, Central Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hellwig, Muriel K. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Bedford 
Junior High School, Westport, Conn. 

Hendren, Marjorie F. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hill, Susan V. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
associate state director for rural rehabilita- 
tion, Resettlement Administration, Dover, 
Del. 

Hoar, Leslie L., appointed teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Holton, Chandler H., appointed teacher 
of mathematics, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 

Hopkins, Marion E. (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed dietitian, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Houle, L. E. (A.M. 
supervising principal, 
Waterloo, Wis. 

Howland, Adelene E. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed primary supervisor, Public Schools, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hoyle, Dorothy, appointed third grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 

Irwin, A. Margaret, appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, Clinton School, South Orange, 
N. J. 

Irwin, Hoyt, appointed teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Batavia, N. Y. 

Ivey, Mae J. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of elementary grades, Public 
Schools, Albert Lea, Minn. 
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